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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





T= was never any doubt as to the reply 
that the Allies would make, and would be 
compelled to make, to the Pope’s Peace Note. 
President Wilson’s most eloquent reply states our 
position with such conviction and force that nothing 
essential remains to be added by the leaders of the other 
Allied States. The Pope’s proposals will not lead to 
“a stable and enduring peace”’; and, whatever the 
merits of his programme, any arrangements guaranteed 
by the word of the present rulers of Germany in their 
present position would be as unstable as that word is 
worthless. 


The object of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the 
world from the menace and the actual power of a vast military 
establishment controlled by an irresponsible Government 
which, having secretly planned to dominate the world pro- 
ceeded to carry the plan out without regard either to the 
sacred obligations of treaty or the long-established practices 
and long-therished principles of international action and 
honour ; which chose its own time for the war ; delivered its 
blow fiercely and suddenly ; stopped at no barrier either of 
law or of mercy ; swept a whole continent within the tide of 
blood, not the blood of soldiers only, but the blood of innocent 
women and children also, and of the helpless poor; and now 
stands balked but not defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of the 
world. This power is not the German people. It is the 








how that great people came under its control or submitted to 
its temporary zest, to the domination of its purpose ; but it 
is our business to see to it that the history of the rest of the 
world is no longer left to its handling. 


We quote this passage at length, because we believe 
that the truths it contains cannot be too often restated. 
There are people in this country who seem to be for- 
getting not merely how the Germans have conducted 
this war but—to put it tersely—what the war is about. 


* * * 


In Berlin the Note may naturally have a much more 
deferential reception. There was little positive in it 
to which the German Government could object ; and 
it contained much, over and above its cardinal implica- 
tion that we should arrange a negotiated peace here 
and now, which Prussia must heartily welcome. The 
result is a great show of democratic consideration ; 
reference to a Commission; and a debate adjourned 
pending conferences with the Austrian Emperor, the 
King of Bulgaria and the Sultan of Turkey. Mean- 
while, the Allies in the field have been continuing their 
successes. The French and British, although hampered 
by vile weather, have increased the heavy bag of 
prisoners made last week, and the Italians, with daily 
captures of from 500 to 1,000 Austrians, have been 
moving forwards—rapidly, considering the nature of the 
ground—on the Carso and especially on the Bainsizza 
Plateau, which, as we write, seems to be almost entirely 
in their hands. On that front something like a war of 
movement has been restored, and the Austrian Armies 
are reported to be in a very demoralised condition. 
In Rumania—the quarter where they least expected 
a serious resistance—the Germans have been met by 
the regenerated Rumanian army in a battle which is 
described as the fiercest big battle since the assault 
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on Verdun. The magnificent Rumanian resistance 
would have been even more successful had it not been 
for defections of Russian troops, who, at the moment, 
can, it seems, nowhere be relied upon to hold their 
ground or obey their officers. 


* * * 


It is around the measures necessary to restore discipline 
that discussion at the great All-Russia Congress at 
Moscow (which provides at present a slightly better 
atmosphere than Petrograd) has largely centred. M. 
Kerensky has at last, and with unconcealed and bitter 
regret, assented to General Korniloff’s demand that 
the death-penalty in the Army should be restored. 
Franker speeches than those made can have been heard 
at no public gathering in history. General Korniloff 
(backed by General Alexeieff) has bluntly exposed the 
condition of an Army seething with conflicting and 
impracticable ideas, discussing when it ought to be 
preparing for action, running away when it ought to 
be fighting, contemptuous of the old discipline and 
unable to evolve a new discipline for itself: an Army 
in such a state that if things go on as they are the 
Germans, should they attempt an advance in that 
direction, will find the road to Petrograd open to them. 
From other speakers we hear of breakdown on the rail- 
ways and prospective famine at the front; for indisci- 
pline and confusion prevail behind the lines as well as 
in the trenches, and masses of the industrial population 
are not working or are demanding hours and wages which 
cannot conceivably be granted out of hand, and in the 
middle of a great war. Korniloff bluntly told the 
members of the Soviet to get out of the way and make 
room for people with more knowledge and capacity 


than themselves. 
* * * 


The overwhelming majority of the 2,500 delegates 
were clearly anxious for a restoration of order, dead-set 
against a separate peace, and determined to help the 
Western democracies beat the Germans and Austrians. 
The question is: how long will it take the statesmen, 
orators and generals of Russia to stop the rot, to restore 
order in the Army, to persuade the peasants to wait 
for a final land settlement, to induce the excited work- 
men to postpone their betterment programmes, to get 
the crops attended to, the factories running full time, 
and the railways in working condition? We have no 
data for a judgment : we doubt if anyone even in Russia 
would venture a positive opinion about it. We in 
England can do little by our words to assist the process 
of reconstruction, though we must remember that we 
might do a good deal by our words to retard it, by 
playing into the hands of the extremists who are really 
against the war. All we can do is to watch the kaleido- 
scope and hope. 

* * * 

In Austria an attempt has been made to form a 

Parliamentary Cabinet. It has naturally failed, for 


can there be constitutional government where the 
majority is directly opposed to the very existence of 
the State ? The only party which was prepared to take 
office in that “ Parliamentary government” was that 


of the German Nationalists—which is the more amusing 
as these are the people who for the last three years have 
opposed the summoning of Parliament. The debates 
on Parliamentary government which developed on 
August 7th in their party Commiitee form a truly 
original contribution to the theory of representative 
government. The idea was indignantly repudiated that 
a Parliamentary Cabinet should issue from the House 
of Representatives and be presented to the Monarch 
merely for confirmation. This method, according to 
their knowledge and lights, is peculiar to republican 
constitutions and stands in direct contradiction “ to 
the views which the German parties hold about the 
State.” Negotiations for the peculiar kind of Parlia- 
mentary government to be formed under the auspices 
of what is called in Austria “‘ competent gircles *’—the 
Court clique, the higher bureaucracy and the Supreme 
Army Command—having broken down, a new Cabinet 
is to be formed exclusively of civil servants. At its very 
best the Austrian government cannot be more than an 
administration. 
* . * 

What this administration is at its worst is now being 
revealed by disclosures concerning the practice of 
Austrian courts-martial in the Czech provinces (the 
jurisdiction of these courts-martial extended to civilians 
in political cases). On July 5th, 1915, a Czech journalist 
who was detained in a camp for political suspects 
delivered in a meeting of fellow-prisoners a speech in 
commemoration of the 500th anniversary of the martyr- 
dom of John Huss. By that speech he was alleged to 
have committed high treason, and, although the only 
positive witness for the prosecution was a Pole who did 
not know Czech and was described by the medical 
experts as “‘ mentally deficient ” and as a “‘ psychopathic 
liar,” the Czech journalist was condemned on the 
strength of his testimony to fourteen years’ imprison- 
ment. Or again we may turn to the monster prosecu- 
tions in Bohemia for circulating or merely reading an 
alleged Russian proclamation of which the original 
has never been found anywhere. One single text of 
that kind has led to the prosecution of sixty-four 
people, the condemnation of thirty-nine, six death 
sentences and ninety-one years of imprisonment. The 
view taken of justice by Austria’s rulers can be gleaned 
from an office order sent on October 26th, 1916, by the 
Minister of the Landwehr, Baron Georgi, to the court- 
martial at Prague. It states that the verdicts of that 
court were not sufficiently severe and threatens action 
against its judges unless they change their practice. 
No wonder that even the tamest among the Czech 
Socialists, the pet of the “ Austrians,” M. Shmeral, 
states in an article published in the Pravo Lidu, on 
August 5th, that “‘ the deplorable policy of these three 
years of war. ... . its arrogance and injustice, have cut 
so deep into the soul of the people that to the vast 
majority of the Czechs the Czech State appears as the 
only way out of an intolerable chaos.” 


* * * 
Several sorts of National Party have been in the air. 


The first in the open field is, presumably, entitled to 
the appellation. Its programme appeared on Thurs- 
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day, and was rich in generalisations. To all of these 
platitudes, relating to the war, the Empire, agricultural 
organisation, social reform, and reconstruction, all the 
existing parties would heartily assent—except perhaps 
to that which desiderates “‘a pure political system, 
and no sale of honours.” We take it from various 
remarks made that the Funds of the new Party will 
not be Secret. ‘“‘ The great and simple principles of 
life and politics ’’ are the grand objectives of the Party, 
and it will prize “‘ courage, honesty, thoroughness, and 
industry” above “cleverness, eloquence, and skilful 
self-advertisement.”” Here we think we can trace the 
hand of Brigadier-General H. Page Croft, the chief 
moving spirit of the Party. All the other signatories 
of whom we know anything at all have been Unionists 
and extreme Tariff Reformers. Lord Ampthill and 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu are the most conspicuous 
of them: and the others include Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham, Sir Richard Cooper and Lord Bathurst, who is 
the husband of the Morning Post. It would be a mistake 
to treat the name of this party of backwoods peers, 
admirals, generals and colonels as an attempt to hood- 
wink the country into thinking them what they are not. 
Beyond a doubt they do not know that they are reac- 
tionaries, completely separated in feeling from the great 
masses of their countrymen, whom they conceive of as 
thirsting for Protection, for the Post's conception of 
“maximum production combined with fair wages and 
fair profit,” and longing to escape from Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Henderson to the arms of Brigadier- 
General Page Croft and Lord Ebury. This high Tory 
secession will probably get a good deal of financial 
support from the rentiers of London, Cheltenham and 
Bath; but it is not imaginable that it will cut an 
effective figure in politics or win a single seat which 
would, in its absence, go Liberal or Labour. 


* * * 


The many Americans who have been, most properly, 
expressing indignation against the authorities in England 
on account of the mail censorship, and the embargo 
upon the Nation and upon German newspapers ad- 
dressed to the United States, will now, it seems, have 
more than enough in the way of postal obscurantism 
to keep them busy at home. Soon after America came 
into the war, Congress, backed by a unanimous Press, 
refused to ratify the Administration’s proposals for a 
news censorship, and the Committee on Publie Infor- 
mation—that is the Press Bureau in Washington— 
has had to make the most of its undefined powers and 
somewhat irregular status. Federal departmentalism, 
however, is by no means lacking in resource. The 
United States Post Office is one of the most powerful 
engines of centralized authority in the world, and 
it has come nobly to the support of the War Depart- 
ment in this crisis. It has extraordinary powers of 
refusing to carry objectionable (particularly obscene) 
matter in the mails, and it has lately signalized itself 
by putting no fewer than fourteen journals, Socialist 
or variously radical, under an absolute ban. They 
cannot be sent through the post at all—mainly, it is 
understood, because their contents are calculated to 
prejudice recruiting. This means the virtual suppression 





of several organs of opinion, for in America the cir- 
culation of propagandist papers is almost entirely 
dependent upon delivery by post. Among the journals 
thus punished is The Masses, which apparently had pre- 
viously been barred from the transatlantic mails. 


* * * 


Earl Grey, who died on Wednesday, aged sixty-six, 
was an unusually attractive, versatile and open-minded 
man. There was no better representative in England 
of the conservative reformer, and there were few 
politicians who gave so little offence to their opponents. 
He was the best Governor-General of Canada in our 
time, and it was noticeable that his transatlantic 
experience had the effect of enhancing his value as a 
leader of the right wing in social politics. He was an 
enthusiast for co-partnership, in industry and housing ; 
a strong advocate of proportional représentation; a 
genuine pioneer in public-house reform. As a speaker 
he was easy and sensible. Had he outlived the war, 
Earl Grey would have been in request as a titular 
leader in almost every movement of anti-revolutionary 
reconstruction, for the passage of the years left him 
open-minded and imaginative, though anything but a 
crank; and a large body of English middle opinion 
trusted him by reason of the success with which he 
combined the tradition of the Victorian Whig with the 
interests of a modern citizen. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—‘‘ Some strong sup- 
porters of the Convention have for the moment fallen 
a prey to gloomy forebodings. This is not due to any 
bad reports of the Convention itself. It is a tendency 
manifesting itself outside of Regent’s House that is 
causing anxiety. The matter has been referred to by 
Mr. Dillon and other members of the Irish Party, who 
hold that the ‘ Castle authorities are doing their best 
to help Sinn Fein to kill the Irish Party’ and are 
pressing for a reversal of the policy of conciliation 
begun by the release of the rebellion prisoners. The 
newspapers during the last three weeks have announced 
the arrest of a good number of local Sinn Feiners 
throughout Ireland, and several courts-martial are 
impending. There have also been the raids upon the 
arsenals of the Redmondite Nationalist Volunteers ; 
the Ulstermen, who are supposed to be so highly armed, 
enjoy complete immunity from such attentions. While 
the Sinn Feiners now disclaim all intention of going into 
rebellion, the authorities cannot be blamed if they wish 
to make assurance doubly sure. On the other hand, 
it should be the concern of the Irish Government to 
avoid provocation as far as possible; and especially 
should they do all in their power to save the feelings 
of the Redmondites, who are equally interested in the 
preservation of the peace. The Irish Party view is that 
a group of reactionaries, with influence at the Castle, 
working underground, rejoice at the success of Sinn Fein 
because they hold that this will afford an opportunity 
for the adoption of a policy of thorough Coercion and 
the destruction of Convention prospects. Sinn Fein 
leaders are young and inexperienced, and it would be 
easy to manceuvre them into a false position.” 
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THE ALLIED PEOPLES 


T was inevitable that the objects and the proceed- 
I ings of the Conference of Socialist and Labour 
Parties of the Allied nations, held in London 
during the past week, should be misunderstood by the 
newspapers and by the suburban season-ticket holders. 
To the Times, as to the man in the street, the Conference 
seemed a failure, because it did not, from its brief 
consultations among representatives of half-a-dozen 
different nationalities, produce a unanimously voted 
declaration of policy and war aims; and _ because, 
where absolute unanimity was not reached, the Con- 
ference forewent the power of its majority, and in 
strict accordance with the understanding upon which 
the consultations took place, contented itself with 
discussing and recording the different statements placed 
before it, for subsequent circulation in their respective 
countries. There will have to be many more such 
consultations before the wage-earning population of 
Europe organises itself effectively for common action ; 
and their utility is not to be measured by their immediate 
output of unanimous documents. The governments 
of all the world, and those who (like Lord Hugh Cecil) 
resent and despise the pretensions of “ Labour” to 
have any say in foreign (or any other) affairs, will, of 
course, obstruct this nascent organisation; and as a 
part of such obstruction will misrepresent and deride 
all international gatherings. But the diplomatists 
already count the revived “ International,” with or 
without the Stockholm Congress, as one of the “ im- 
ponderables ” with which they have to reckon. 

It is instructive to contrast this Conference of the 
Socialist and Labour Parties of the Allied nations with 
its predecessor held in London in February, 1915, when 
the war was only six months old. That aroused prac- 
tically no interest, either in working-class circles or in 
the Press. The delegates representing the four nation- 
alities then in alliance applied themselves, in many 
hours of painful consultation, to the composition of a 
joint statement with regard to war policy and war aims, 
on which they were able to secure unanimity. This 
week—the fact must be faced—there was a cleavage, 
not so much among the nations as within nearly every 
nation, which prevented a like unanimity. In many 
cases the same delegates attended both Conferences, 
but with changed opinions. The distrust of the Allied 
governments—engendered by their inevitable despotic 
tendencies, their natural failure to suppress “‘ profiteer- 
ing,” and their less excusable refusal to repudiate 
clearly the ‘‘ Capitalist ’’ and “ Imperialist ’’ projects 
of which they are suspected—has developed, in nearly 
every country, a section which now hangs back from 
avowedly supporting the governmental policy involved 
in an indefinite continuance of the war. This section 
is, in most if not in all the Allied nations, in a minority 
among the active membership of the Socialist and 
Labour Parties. It is uncertain what fraction of 
working-class opinion this minority represents. But 
that it is, in more than one country, a steadily, and 
latterly a somewhat rapidly growing fraction, no careful 
observer of working-class feeling can doubt. This 
growing feeling is not “ pacifism,’ though pacifism 





also grows in war-time, together with the much more 
common “ war-weariness.” The reluctance to support 
the governmental policy, which Mr. Lloyd George has 
already detected in this country, and has labelled 
“* Labour Unrest,” is, to a very large extent, a distrust 
of the Government itself, and a feeling that, in this war, 
as in all other wars, the common people are once more 
going to be “done” by the property owners and the 
profit-makers. In this country, at any rate, the nation 
is, with a relatively quite insignificant minority of 
dissentients, solid for a continuance of the war, in 
order to achieve its fundamental objects. But, as the 
Statement of Terms put forward by the Labour Party 
indicates, the British working-class has no sympathy 
with the project of a great African Empire, exploited 
by British Capitalism ; it is against all “‘ economic war 
after the war,” and especially against a policy of fiscal 
Protection; it really desires a League of Nations, 
which would curb the militarism of our own as well as 
of other countries ; it demands the public control of all 
necessary supplies in order that, in the coming shortage, 
the rich shall get no more food than the poor ; it reminds 
the Government of its obligation to prevent the wide- 
spread Unemployment that will otherwise accompany 
demobilisation as it would prevent epidemic disease. 
It is profoundly stirred by the failure of the Government 
to “conscript wealth” as it has conscripted men ; 
and if the Cabinet continues unwilling to prevent a 
large section of the rich from growing richer out of 
the war loans that ought to have been war taxes, the 
reluctance to support the Government will spread still 
further. What the Conference this week has indicated 
is that a similar cleavage is showing itself in other 
Allied nations, from analogous causes. It is not so 
much the war that the peoples are coming to distrust, 
as the particular way in which their Governments— 
still almost entirely in the hands of the propertied 
classes—persist in running the war. In no country has 
there been any real attempt to make the pecuniary 
burden of the war fall in proportion to the ability to 
bear it. Everywhere it is the feeling of injustice that is 
growing, and the suspicion that the war will be used 
for the further oppression of the wage earners. The 
maintenance of the common cause of the Allied Nations 
imperatively requires the several Governments to mend 
their ways. 

To those accustomed to international gatherings, 
with their inevitable difficulties of the clashing of 
tongues and personalities, the Conference has seemed 
not only remarkably orderly in its proceedings, but 
notable as manifesting an exceptional measure of under- 
lying unity. Mr. Arthur Henderson presided with 
patience and dignity over the difficulties of a polyglot 
assembly. The various statements of policy and war 
aims, which their several authors did not succeed in 
agreeing to fuse, show a considerable amount of agree- 
ment in substance, and differ among themselves mainly 
in language and emphasis. Even the so-called “ paci- 
fist ” I.L.P. avowed itself in full accord with more than 
two-thirds of the specific proposals of the supposed 
bellicose Labour Party; and in not fundamental 
disaccord with the ideas underlying the rest. The other 
statements of policy revealed an analogous general 
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unity of aim with diversity of expression and emphasis. 
With regard to the “ Question of Stockholm,” which 
had accidentally come to bulk so largely in the Con- 
ference, there was absolute unanimity among the 
nations in an indignant protest against the action of 
the various Governments in refusing passports for an 
International Congress. On the policy of immediate 
participation in such a Congress, the dignified refusal 
of Belgium even to vote on such an issue was marred 
by what seemed a factious abstention also of “ the 
majority section” of the French Socialists, on some 
point of procedure ; and by the adhesion of the single 
delegate who represented the little knots of Socialist 
workmen at Athens and Salonica. All the other 
“ nations ”’ cast their votes (with individuals dissenting) 
for the adoption of the report of the Committee, which 
strongly upheld the necessity of participation. The 
matter can hardly be reopened for some time; but 
the Governments of France and this country will 
probably find it expedient, at a later date, to allow 
the “‘ International’ to meet. 


SINN FEIN AND 
PARLIAMENTARISM 


[From A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Sinn Fein successes in Ireland merit con- 
sideration of a more general kind than they 
have yet received. Their evident significance 

is that of a change in the Nationalist plan of campaign 
for autonomy; and the bearing of the change upon 
the Anglo-Irish and international situations has been 
discussed pretty freely. But the inner nature of 
Sinn Fein, the psychology of the movement, its relation 
to democratic principles as these are usually understood, 
and its pretensions as a new weapon of political action 
seem also to deserve scrutiny. 

It would be ambiguous to describe Sinn Fein as 
anti-democratic, since this is clearly a folk movement 
aided by a few scholars and “ intellectuals,” and 
without half a dozen adherents from the privileged 
classes. We must confess, however, that the opponents 
upon whose destruction all the energies of Sinn Fein 
are now successfully concentrated, namely, the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, had proved themselves in many 
years to be the often victorious, and always consistent, 
upholders of the principles of self-government, majority- 
rule, Parliamentary authority, and all that is regarded 
as the foundation of democratic theory. The Irish 
Parliamentary Party has been democratic both in 
its aims and its personnel, and the results of its assaults 
upon the historical privileges of the feudal minority 
in Ireland more than bear comparison with the similar 
achievements of progressivist groups in any European 
Parliament. Now it may be, as Rousseau thought, 
that the representative system is an illusion, the will 
of the people not being transferable; certainly what 
Dr. Robert Michels in his recent book, Political 
Parties, calls the iron law of oligarchy has manifested 
itself in Irish popular organisation as in the party 
life of all countries. “ For democracy,” says Dr. 


Michels, “‘ the first appearance of political leadership 
marks the beginning of the end.... In the history of 
party life it is undeniable that the democratic system 
is reduced, in ultimate analysis, to the right of the masses, 
at stated intervals, ‘o choose masters to whom in the 
interim they owe unconditional obedience.’ According 
to some observers the recent disasters sustained by 
Mr. Redmond and his friends can be attributed wholly 
to the fact that among them oligarchical and bureau- 
cratic tendencies had overstepped all bounds of 
necessity ; but if this diagnosis be the correct one, 
then the profit accruing from the revolt of the electorate 
should go not to Sinn Fein with its programme of 
novelties, but to the group of Independent Nationalists 
which, while bitterly hostile to the old leadership, 
still retains faith in the efficiency of Parliamentary 
methods. Very much to the point in this connection 
is the criticism directed at Mr. Redmond for that he 
did, in the British House of Commons on the day of 
the British declaration of war against Germany, pledge 
Ireland to a particular course of action in — of 
the war. He ought, it is said, first to have directly 
consulted the Irish people. How exactly he could, 
technically speaking, have done this, and in what 
position the leader of a political party so deprived of 
initiative would find himself, are problems that have 
escaped the attention of Mr. Redmond’s critics. It 
seems to have been expected of no other pd leaders 
in Europe on that occasion that they should show such 
extreme restraint and modesty. But this particular 
criticism of Mr. Redmond was, in any case, an after- 
thought; no one made it at the time. And surely 
an Irish leader, sent to Westminster to demand for 
his country representative institutions, Parliamentary 
government, etc., had a right to presume that Ireland's 
sympathies in the war would be with the liberal Powers 
of Western Europe against the reactionary Centre. 
The speech in question did, one is generally assured, 
express the feelings of the greater part of Ireland at 
the time. Nor did those Nationalists of the dissenting 
minority who found fault with Mr. Redmond’s 
friendliness towards “‘ England’s war’’ challenge the 
validity of the principles for which the Allies fought ; 
all they did was challenge English sincerity. It 
is, of course, notorious that the British Government 
subsequently acted towards Ireland in a sense opposed 
to its international professions, and Mr. Redmond’s 
reputation for good judgment was to that extent 
discredited among his countrymen. We think chiefly 
of the executions of Easter Week and Sir John Maxwell’s 
regime. But Sinn Fein did not come into its strength 
until long after the executions. Moreover, it is folly 
to suppose that the Irish people would entirely sacrifice 
the interests of the living to the memory of the dead ; 
look, too, at the other side of the account! Who 
can doubt, for instance, that gratitude to Mr. Redmond 
had an effect in reconciling at least a section of the 
British people to the Irish escape from conscription 
and other militaristic measures? Again, was it not 
largely with the hope of strengthening Mr. Redmond’s 
position that the Government decided upon the liberal 
course of action signalised by the release of the prisoners 
of Easter Week? But of all things that should have 
told for Mr. Redmond’s name as a statesman the 
chief was the entry of America into the war—America, 
which is the country known for a century as the beau 
ideal of democratic Ireland. It is extraordinary, but 
true, that President Wilson’s final decision did no 
harm whatever to the Sinn Fein propaganda. What 
wonder that, when the results of recent elections in 
Kilkenny and Clare were declared, the Redmondite 
Freeman’s Journal, long the champion of popular 
government, could find no comment save a hint that 
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the voters had gone mad. The battle cry of Ireland 
is to be Sinn Fein Amhain, which means Ourselves 
Alone. Yes, said a critic as he listened grimly to 
the rejoicings in East Clare, we are now all alone in 
the world. 

In all the peace programmes, hitherto published— 
President Wilson’s, the Pope’s, Labour’s, those in both 
Allied and enemy countries—the subject of Ireland is 
mentioned but twice. The German Majority Socialists 
had a casual reference to the Irish case; but the small 
“* British Socialist Party ’’ alone concedes to Ireland the 
right of self-determination. That is not hopeful for 
Ireland’s prospects at the International Congress. Presi- 
dent Wilson brings America into the war in order that 
the world may be made “safe for democracy”; in 
Germany’s adoption of representative institutions on 
the French or British model, the Entente peoples and 
many Germans themselves see the best hope of Euro- 
pean amity and progress ; this is the moment which Ire- 
land chooses to make a gesture of scepticism, to repudiate 
her democratic politicians who have made use of the 
mechanism of the suffrage! Although the abstentionist 
— of Sinn Fein is mainly derived from the 

ationalist conception of Westminster as a foreign 
Parliament, there is also implied in it an opposition 
to Parliamentarism as such similar to that which was 
current among European Syndicalists in days before 
the war. Is there not some significance in the hardly 
concealed delight with which the extreme Conservatives 
in Ireland have welcomed the Sinn Fein assault on 
Parliamentarians? One is reminded of the sympathy 
born of anti-democratic protestations which has existed 
between the Royalists and the revolutionary apostles 
of “direct action”’ in France. Likewise one recalls 
John Ruskin, militarist and anti-Democrat, who advised 
the working men of his country to have nothing to do 
with Parliaments; Ruskin was recently praised in 
the Dublin Press as an originator of Sinn Fein. Sinn 
Feiners lay great stress on the moral effect of Irish absten- 
tion from the British Parliament ; it is also promised, 
however, that “direct action’ will achieve many 
practical results. Mr. Griffith, in a recent issue of 
Nationality, looked forward to upsetting the whole 
basis of the economic power of Great Britain in this 
country! I read in another of the weekly papers 
that the time is now ripe for a “ general strike ” against 
British government; a million of Irishmen are braced 
to the mood of refusing to pay taxes, of boycotting 
the Post Office and the law courts, of ignoring military 
orders in relation to the purchase of foodstuffs, etc., ete. 
Sinn Fein, however, refrains from repudiating the 
remedial legislation of Gladstone or the Land Laws ; 
on the contrary, it wil! make use of these things, just 
as it will profit also by the extension of the franchise, 
if this should become law in Ireland, in order to make 
further war upon the Parliamentarians. Similarly 
the Syndicalists, though they refused to help the 
passage of labour-protection laws, did, once such 
laws had been passed, all they could to secure their 
enforcement. ‘ Syndicalists,’’ says Dr. Michels, ‘ reject 
the system of democratic representation and of 
bureaucracy. They desire to substitute for it ‘the 
more combative tactics of the revolutionary army 
of liberty.” The modern Labour leader, they tell us, 
need not be a bureaucrat. Already to-day, they add, 
the great strike leaders arise suddenly from obscurity.” 
Is not Syndicalism, in its opposition to the democratic 
idea which aims at the disappearance of class sentiment, 
a Sinn Fein movement of the working class? And 
yet the mere theoretical propaganda of direct action 
has sufficed, Dr. Michels shows, more than once to 
lift the popular leader upon the shoulders of the 
multitude to a position “in which he could pluck 


at his ease the golden apples of life.” He is supposed 
to preserve himself from all impure contacts. Never- 
theless, necessities often oblige him, in the interests 
of the trade unions, to “ enter into relationships with 
the organs of the State.” His anti-Parliamentary 
attitude may mean at last that instead of treating 
with the Government openly from the tribune, he 
merely negotiates “‘ mysteriously out of sight in ante- 
chambers and passages.” 

The Sinn Fein movement in Ireland is young, with 
a party that has been so far non-transacting. The 
heroes of it are men who suddenly arose from obscurity 
by a single deed of violence. Theirs is an organisation 
still so loosely constructed as not to require the services 
of professional leadership. Yet it may not be long 
before Mr. de Valera and his friends are confronted 
with the alternatives of retiring from public life into 
obscurity, or becoming mere “ politicians”’ like their 
predecessors in the popular favour. 


THE AWAKENING OF HODGE 
A FEW months before war broke out, the efforts 


of a small Agricultural Labourers’ Union to 

raise the standard of wages in East Anglia were 

dying a natural death. Subscriptions, though no more 
than twopence weekly, were not coming in; men living 
in one village were indignant to learn that their pennies 
had been paid as strike funds to those who had “ gone 
out ’’ in villages known to them only by name. The 
Anti-Socialist Union, a body with more talent than 
scruples, had visited the most remote country districts, 
and with the aid of banjo, concertina, a few topical songs 
and a little patriotism of the cheapest kind had persuaded 
Hodge that the devil beset him in the form of Socialist 
agitators, whose only real object was the destruction of 
England by some means too subtle to admit of simple 
definition. So it befell, on more than one occasion, that 
the labourer actually refused a hearing to those who 
spoke to him on his own behalf. Nobody had taken an 
interest in him before save at Election time, when he had 
a motor-car ride, and at those political meetings in the 
Tory interest where discussion is sweetened by beer and 
tobacco that come from mysterious and retiring donors. 
His natural suspicions, always keen, were more than 
ever on the alert; his motto was timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes. | Consequently, his wages did not reach the 
fifteen or sixteen shilling mark. He withdrew his weekly 
twopence from the union and took it to the publican. 
The union officers demanded weekly tribute, the friends 
of the sitting members gave him tobacco and beer and 
told him that he was the saviour of the country. How 
should he hesitate ?_ The farmer’s victory was complete. 
War came, and for a long time Hodge took no notice 
of it. Indeed it was beneath his notice, being waged 
against “‘ furriners ’’ in lands to which sensible people 
never went. His sons and nephews had gone ; but lads 
know no better, they pursue change. Only when they 
began to come home on leave, or he received word that 
an enemy had killed them, did he begin to realise that big 
events were in the making somewhere beyond his ken. 
Zeppelins continued his education and stimulated his 
interest. In a remote corner of the country known to 
the writer a bomb struck a field within a hundred yards 
of the newly painted pump, the pride of the village ; the 
belief in spies sprang into being there and remains to this 
day. Raw lads came back resourceful men, the farmers 
began to feel the pinch of labour shortage, wages took a 
sudden upward movement. To be sure prices had pre- 
ceded them in their ascent, but the satisfaction of 
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handling more money, even though it was worth less, 
was immense. A demand sprang up for the labour of 
women, and many who hesitated were drawn to the fields 
by the lure of a green armlet with a red crown. The 
market value of boys was doubled, farmers began to 
hunt for men and to offer the discontented ones some 
added privileges, carefully explaining that they did this 
at a loss. The farm labourer who had seen the motor- 
ear replace the trap and the children going to a boarding- 
school, who had heard of wheat fetching eighty and 
beans a hundred shillings a quarter, received these 
admissions in silence. 

Suddenly he found that his weekly paper, to which he 
had gone in the pre-war days for long and refreshin 
accounts of police-court cases in far-off *‘ Lunnon,”’ ha 
changed its character. Dramas of love and crime were 
found in ever-diminishing number, stories of war were 
on the increase and still more interesting, the newspaper 
had discovered its patient and long-suffering country 
patron. It was talking about his significance in the 
scheme of things, pointing out that he produced with his 
hard labour the food upon which the whole tribe of 
kings, statesmen, politicians and profiteers depends. 
“IT reckon they bin an’ found us out at last,” said one 
old farm hand to the writer, pointing to a column in the 
weekly abomination of his choice. ‘* They ain’t never 
taken no notice o’ we afore, ’cept they want we should 
vote f'r ’em.” 

The Board of Agriculture has sent out lecturers ; 
hardly a village remains unvisited. Men and women 
have explained that Great Britain has rediscovered the 
land, the mother-land thrown to hungry landowners and 
farmers in the Napoleonic era when the commons were 
enclosed and the yeomanry destroyed. The countryman 
has been assured that our rulers regard him with 
affection, that he is to have a living wage, not less than 
twenty-five shillings a week, that he is to be housed at 
least as well as the horses and cattle he tends. Mr. 
Prothero’s emissaries have told him so, the weekly paper 
has emphasised the glad truth, and in some parts of the 
country, rather than act on compulsion, farmers have 
anticipated the minimum wage. 

A little beer must go a very long way to-day, and 
whereas men were wont to talk in the intervals of 
drinking, they now sip in the intervals of talking. Much 
remains to be made clear, but the average agricultural 
labourer of some of our most backward counties has 
mastered certain facts. He knows that we are at war 
with people called Germans. There are also Frenchmen, 
Russians, Italians, Turks and other people whose names 
are not so readily remembered. They, too, are fighting 
on one side or another; often he does not know which. 
The fighting is in a place called France, of which all other 
scenes of combat, except the Holy Land, are a part. The 
Germans are sinking our ships. They get under the 
water and fire on them as they pass, so that food from 
“out furrin” is sunk. Our fields must make up the 
loss, and it is the agricultural labourer who must do the 
work. Therefore he is no longer a man to be underpaid 
and overworked, but one worthy of better hire than he 
has enjoyed hitherto. 

If the master is not a man able to reason there are 
plenty of other masters who will welcome a good man. 
His work is so valuable that he is left to do it while the 
Squire’s son, perhaps even the squire himself, is put into 
khaki and no questions asked. 

_ This may not be an advanced state of knowledge, but 
it has filled many gaps in his mind and prepared him for 
the very recent appearance of the district committees 
that now regulate gardens and allotments. To his 
immense surprise Hodge was invited to become a 
member and urged till he consented. Only when he 
entered the committee-room and saw that his employer 





was there too did courage fail him; he shrank into the 
background and threatened to remain dumb. Not for 
long ; + ag Se has recovered speech and added to his 
knowledge. He has learned that the State is interested 
in his quarter-acre allotment, is prepared to help him to 
purchase seeds and fertilisers and to have the use of the 
potato sprayer, an implement he regards with a mixture 
of respect and suspicion. He knows, too, that neglected 
land is taken from its tenants, handed over to somebody 
else; and through all he has been told or has read he 
realises for the first time in his life that he is fighting for 
his country, fighting with plough and harrow, with spade 
and fork and hoe, in the full light of day, before an 
urgent and responsive world. The result has been seen 
in a certain stiffening of attitude towards his employer, 
a consciousness of worth—though it be but war-time 
worth—unfelt before. In raising wages to twenty-five 
shillings a week farmers were careful to explain that 
they had acted voluntarily and that the money covered 
all “ allowances,” the curious survivals of Corn Law 
Days. If aman carts corn or coal, or does any little job 
out of the ordinary routine work, there is a fixed scale of 
remuneration. On many farms small beer is still served, 
harvest is taken at a special wage, the little benefits that 
help to eke out a poor wage are many and various. The 
farmer saw himself relieved of these until the shadow of 
harvest was cast by August, and’then when the price 
of the hard labour was discussed, many men told their 
masters that they would require special harvest money 
and full measure of harvest beer. To the farmer's plea 
of an increased expenditure and to every other sug- 
gestion they turned a deaf ear. Law may be law, and 
government be taken seriously; but above all law, 
government and crisis is the immemorial rule of the land 
that the harvester shall have special pay and beer in 
plenty. The farmer could not withstand the demand. 
It might mean an extra five or six pounds a head for 
labour, but the price of everything to be harvested is so 
high that while Hodge’s demand will provide another 
text for discourse upon the ingratitude of labour, it will 
not diminish appreciably what, given good weather, 
would have proved one of the most remunerative harvests 
of recent years. 

Whether or not the end of harvest will see the farm 
labourer pursuing his new found consciousness of world 
conditions is an open question. External stimulus is 
hard to supply in the winter time when the depths of 
the country are well nigh as dormant as the interior of a 
beehive. By the time the winter-sown corn is in use we 
shall hear very little of the country until another spring 
is upon us, and there is little opportunity for reaching 
Hodge along the muddy roads and byways. His percep- 
tive faculties have been turned in a new direction; he 
has made discoveries of the first importance to himself. 
He is far removed from the apathy that characterised 
him as late as 1914; he is more conscious than at any 
time in his life of himself as a part of the a 

When his children come back from the battlefields 
less disposed to argue about social evils than to destroy 
them vi et armis, I do not think he will be a restraining 
force. Of old he would have been ; he was suspicious of 
revolt. To-day he is prepared, as far as his own small 
world is concerned, to live dangerously. His attitude 
is worth more attention than it has received in view of 
the possibilities of land nationalisation and the fact that 
the agricultural labourer is perhaps the last of the old 
English craftsmen, a man whose one pride is in the 
well-ploughed field, the well-laid drain, the neatly 
brushed hedge. He was the stone that the builders (of 
England) rejected and he is become the headstone of the 
corner. By his side—O changing times and scandalous ! 
—the pheasant is become a nonentity and the fox an 
intruder, S. L. B. 
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CRUELTY 


E were interested to see the newspapers 
giving space the other day to a case in the 
police-court in which a man was charged 

with cruelty to a donkey. That the world should be 
able to withdraw its thoughts from the infinite horrors 
of the European war and spend its indignation for the 
moment on a man who beat a donkey with unnecessary 
severity was a fact strangely encouraging to those who 
believe in the progress of humanity. Human beings 
are, perhaps even now, nothing to boast about. There 
is still enough of the beast in us to keep us modest. 
But in one or two respects, we fancy, our progress has 
been incontestable. We are more inclined than our 
ancestors to insist upon kindness to children and kind- 
ness to animals. There are sufficient cruelties surviving 
even now in English sport to horrify the poets. The 
hunting of carted déer, the coursing of rabbits brought 
up in baskets, are barbarities that have not yet been 
put an end to. On the other hand, the hue-and-cry 


against them becomes louder every year. They are 
hound before long to follow bull-baiting and_bear- 
baiting into the list of forbidden sports. e no longer 


take cruelty to animals for granted as a necessary part 
of sport as we used to do. The Eton Beagles have 
raised many a fine row in our day, but what would 
we have thought of the cruel practices encouraged in 
the boys at Eton in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries? “‘No work,” Sir H. Maxwell Lyte writes, 
‘““was done on Shrove Tuesday after 8a.m., and at 
Eton, as elsewhere on this day, the practice prevailed of 
torturing some live bird. The college cook carried off 
a crow from its nest, and, fastening it to a pancake, 
hung it up on the school door, doubtless to serve as a 
target.” The cruel ram-hunt was another form of 
sport for young barbarians at play. “The college 
butcher had to provide a ram annually at election-tide, 
to be hunted and killed by the scholars.” An old 
Ktonian, who writes on this subject in a volume called 
Killing for Sport,adds that the unfortunate animal was 
‘“* hamstrung and beaten to death in Weston’s Yard.” 
In the Scottish schools at the same time cockfights 
were among the permitted amusements of schoolboys. 
If these were the pastimes of young scholars and 
gentlemen, one can guess how brutal must have been 
some of the sports of the classes that never had had a 
chance to learn better. 

The cat, for some reason or other, has always been 
the especial butt of human cruelty. We have known 
many otherwise charming boys who regarded cats as 
having been chiefly created as targets for air-gun 
practice. An old Blue, in a volume of sporting reminis- 
eences published a few years ago, gave a_high- 
spirited description of a cat-hunt organised by the 
crews that took part in the ’Varsity boat-race. Evi- 
dently it never struck him that he was describing a 
piece of appalling cruelty to an animal. Human 
beings are inclined at an early stage of civilisation to 
look on animals as having no more claim on one’s 
humanity than stones on the beach or blades of grass. 
Hundreds of country boys blow up frogs through straws, 
thinking only of the interest of the experiment and of 
the strange figure a frog puffed up into a balloon makes, 
and never taking into consideration that it may make 
the frog suffer. Hundreds of them think nothing of 


catching bees and tearing off their honey-bags for the 
sake of the honey. Other children pull off the wings of 
flies. Probably the boy who stoned the frogs was in 
many respects a “ nice” boy. He was merely thought- 
less; an 
the cruelty of children. 


thoughtlessness is at the bottom of most of 
As human beings grow up, 





however, we do not concede to them the same right to 
be thoughtless. No amount of thoughtlessness, for 
instance, can ever have been sufficient excuse for the 
sport which once went by the name of “mumbling a 
sparrow.” The game was as follows. A man’s hands 
were tied behind his back, and the wing of a cock- 
sparrow put into his mouth. His object was to get the 
sparrow’s head into his mouth, while using nothing but 
the motion of his lips. The sparrow was fastened to 
his coat by a string, so that it was unable to escape. 
By dint of pecking and scratching, we are told, it was 
often able to put up a good fight and make a mess of its 
torturer’s face. o doubt, the sportsmen who took 
part in the game would have argued that the sparrow 
enjoyed it, as the fox and the hare are supposed to 
enjoy the chase. To the modern mind, how- 
ever, the man who could take part in such a 
game seems scarcely fit to live. One would not 
feel safe in the same world with such a brute. The 
proverbial expression, “‘ not room enough to swing a 
cat,” reminds one of another diversion of old-fashioned 
sportsmen. At one time it was considered legitimate 
sport to swing cats over a rope by their tails as a mark 
for aiming at. Or one of them would be swung from 
a tree in a bag or a leather bottle. Nowadays, this 
would scarcely be endured in public. Perhaps, human 
beings have been specially cruel to cats from a feeling 
that after all it is only paying the cat out for its own 
cruelty to mice and birds. There is nothing more 
puzzling in nature than the way in which a cat plays 
with a captive mouse, allowing it little runs of escape, 
refraining from dealing it an immediate death-blow in 
order that it may purr over the risks of the game. 
What part does all this cruelty play in the economy of 
nature? It seems like a minute and needless terror 
running through the universe. There is probably 
nothing that tries the believer's faith in the beneficence 
of the universe more than the spectacle of a cat playing 
with a mouse. It is only fair to admit that humane 
cats have been known who killed their mice swiftly, as 
honest animals should. The odd thing is that, if one 
likes a cat, one forgives it so easily even for its cruelty. 
One hates it-for a quarter of an hour, and then subsides 
into an optimist’s acceptance of the universe. 
Perhaps, one’s attitude to many sorts of sportsmen 
has the same philosophic basis. Sport has become 
second nature with them, and we no more blame them 
for it than we blame the cat for its conduct towards the 
mouse. At the same time, we differentiate between 
the sport in which cruelty is merely an incident and 
the sport in which it is, as it were, part of the fun. It is 
not easy to analyse the feelings of the man who takes 
pleasure in coursing hares, but we should say that his 
predominant feeling was excitement in the pursuit and 
delight in the swiftness of animals. Those of us, 
however, who are not sportsmen after this fashion find 
it difficult not to think of it as cruel. We feel of the 
same mind as Sir Thomas More when he inquired : 
What greater pleasure is there to be felt when a dog followeth 
a hare than when a dog followeth a dog? For one thing is 
done in both—that is to say, running, if thou hast pleasure 
therein. But if the hope of slaughter and the expectation 
of tearing in pieces the beast doth please thee, thou shouldest 
rather be moved with pity to see a silly, innocent hare murdered 
of a dog, the weak of the stronger, the fearful of the fierce 
the innocent of the cruel and unmerciful. 


Every man of imagination is bound to take this attitude. 
All the poets of any worth are on the side of the hunted 
hare, from Shakespeare and Burns down to Mr. Ralph 
Hodgson. We feel that men who were grown-up in 
their sensibilities would not follow such pastimes. It 
is the wild animal in us that delights in the pursuit of 
the deer and the hare. We inherit the instinct of the 
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chase from ancestors who were driven to it by need. 
Hunting and fighting are two of the greatest animal 
excitements known to men, and for many people life 
would seem dull as a prison-yard without them. They 
remind us of our kinship with the hawk and the hound 
and the beasts of the forest. They are to the animal 
part of us what poetry and music are to the spiritual. 


They exalt us out of torpor and commonness. Most of 


us simply do not look at them from the deer’s and the 
hare’s point of view. 

Occasionally, an interesting argument crops up 
among students of ethics, as to why one is especially 
bound not to behave cruelly to animals. The y aerwrnd 
of the rights of animals has been put forward by some 
humanitarians, but few philosophers can be found to 
admit this doctrine. Pythagoras believed in the rights 
of animals because he believed in the transmigration of 
souls. To kill an animal was the same thing as killing 
a human being. Christian authors, however, have been 
as careful to deny the rights of animals as the theory of 
transmigration itself. St. Thomas Aquinas declared 
that the chief objection to cruelty to animals was 
“lest anyone by exercising cruelty towards brutes may 
become cruel also towards men; or because an injury 
to brutes may result in loss to the owner, or on account 
of some symbolic signification.” Other Catholic authori- 
ties are equally eager to explain that the animal as 
such has no rights. Certainly, if we contend that 
animals have rights, we shall land ourselves into strange 
difficulties. Have they the right to live? If so, we 
must become vegetarians, and protest publicly even 
against campaigns against the fly nuisance or for the 
extermination of mosquitoes. We have heard of a 
Russian political prisoner who begame so sensitive to 
the horror of killing living creatures that he used to 
pick his steps as he paced his cell for fear of treading on 
an insect. In practice, of course, we treat animals as 
though they did possess rights. We feel that even the 
fly has the right not to have its wings pulled off for fun. 
But one cannot establish its rights philosophically. 
Stevenson once ran out into the street to interfere with 
a man who was kicking a dog. “ It’s not your dog,” 
protested the man. “It’s God’s dog,” shouted 
Stevenson; and some transcendental feeling of that 
kind is stronger in us than all the reasonings of 
the philosophers. It is not a theory of the rights of 
animals, it is the growth of an almost religious sympathy 
in us, which forbids us to be cruel to animals. Mr. 
Shaw, we notice, does not argue in favour of kindness to 
animals on the ground that animals have rights. He 
denounces cruel sports because of the effect they have 
not on the animal but on the spectator. He writes :- 


The true objection to sport is the one taken by that wise 
and justly famous Puritan who objected to bear-baiting not 
because it gave pain to the bear but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectators. He rightly saw that it was not important 
that we should be men of pleasure, and that it was enormously 
important that we should be men of honour. 


At the same time, Mr. Shaw’s use of the phrase, “* men of 
honour,”” implies that somehow or other the bear has a 
claim upon the human being not to be ill-treated for 
amusement. It is our feeling for the pain endured by 
animals rather than any lofty concern for the honour 
of mankind that makes us hate to see bird, beast or 
insect tormented. 

We do, however, undoubtedly hate a cruel man quite 
as much as we sympathise with an ill-used beast. We 
feel that it is the lowest of the sins. It might almost be 
said, indeed, that sins are only sins in so far as they can 
be translated into terms of cruelty and meanness. These 
are the ultimate shapes of selfishness. Greed and envy 
and lasciviousness and killing are damned as vices 


because they are above all things causes of cruelty and 
meanness. Oddly enough, cruel people do not always 
know that they are cruel, or mean people that they are 
mean. Most of us sanction and even advocate cruel 
and mean things with a good conscience every day. 
The average man has a curious way of being indifferent 
to the ill-treatment of his enemy—even his political 
enemy. The redeeming feature about him is that he 
will not stand anyone's being cruel to his dog. 


THE POLITICS OF WOMEN 


HE political emancipation of women, at length 
| almost accomplished, has evoked from many 
simple-minded persons the anxious question : 
“ What are the politics of women?” These questioners, 
only concerned to know how women will mark their ballot- 
papers, reject the balanced statements of the scientific 
investigator who cannot admit politics into psychology. 
One seems to suspect even a certain alarmed uncertainty 
respecting the politics of woman in the legislative decision 
—no doubt quite reasonable on general grounds—to restrict 
the number of women voters at the outset by raising the 
age of the woman voter, notwithstanding the fact that, 
both mentally and physically, women are more precocious 
than men, and should, therefore, if any sexual difference 
is made, obtain the vote at an earlier age than men. ‘Lhe 
supposition seems to have arisen: Suppose that all the 
women voted one way, while all the men voted another, 
and the whole masculine sex was thus out-voted ? Suppose 
that the question of war or peace were presented to the 
electorate, and all the women voted for war and all the 
men for peace, so that the whole of the fighting sex might 
threaten to join the ranks of conscientious objectors! 
The supposition was evidently too horrible, and it was 
decided to ensure that the women voters should be in a 
safe minority. Yet any anxiety on this account is altogether 
uncalled for. There will be time to inquire what are the 
politics of women when we have answered a preliminary 
inquiry : What are the politics of men ? 

At the same time, we need not ridicule an interest in the 
question of the political tendencies of women. If, as we 
may well believe, the feminine organism, physical and 
psychic, is fundamentally different from the masculine 
organism, that difference cannot fail to affect even the 
vote. Moreover, it must be remembered that politics is 
a masculine, not a feminine, development, so that political 
tendencies and political cleavage must necessarily proceed 
otherwise among women than among men. 

There is one definite feminine characteristic which we 
may often observe in the impersonal judgments of women 
on public affairs: the inevitable absence of those emotions 
of tender chivalry which dazzle the eyes of men where 
women are concerned. If one chances to overhear a 
ferocious wish for the extermination of Germans, the 
women being expressly included, one will usually find 
that this (to a man) ruthless logic proceeds from a woman. 
In the fine book, Gaspard, which M. René Benjamin wrote 
concerning the early episodes of the war, we are told of the 
susceptible French sentry who yielded to the pathetic 
appeal of a young woman to enter the lines, touched by 
the charm of her fluttering bosom. Later the sentry was 
shocked to learn that the fluttering bosom had been con- 
stituted by two carrier-pigeons. A few years ago a young 
woman in New York, condemned to imprisonment for a 
quasi-political offence, resolved to introduce the hunger- 
strike into America. Friends and sympathisers outside 
were indignant at the outrage being perpetrated on woman- 
hood; they even discussed the possibility of a rescue by 
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violence, and at the expiry of the sentence they gathered 
to meet the victim, who emerged, to their consternation, 
in plump and excellent condition. What precisely had 
happened she never revealed to them; but, except for 
one recent case, nothing further has been heard of hunger- 
striking. Now, the superintendent of that prison was a 
well-known woman. One wonders whether, supposing 
that the Governor of Holloway Gaol had been a woman, 
anyone would ever have heard of the hunger-strike. The 
rise of women to positions of authority, which political 
emancipation cannot fail to encourage, will bring in a good 
time for women. It may also bring in a bad time for women. 

Yet against the absence in women of those disturbing 
chivalrous emotions which have so hampered men, and not 
in one direction only, in meting out justice to women, 
there is an influence of the reverse kind to be noted—the 
maternal impulse of women. Here we have an emotional 
force, with an aptitude for irradiation, which finds no 
adequate analogy in the paternal impulse, for the simple 
and sufficient reason that the organic basis of maternity 
is immensely larger than that of paternity. To more than 
one of the larger-hearted and larger-brained women among 
the advocates of the emancipation of women it has seemed 
in recent years that the special value of the feminine vote 
is the scope thereby given to the maternal element in 
politics. To ascertain exactly what this means we may 
turn to the record of the legislative efforts of women in 
Finland, where they not only vote but sit in Parliament. 
I find that during a year seventeen Bills, partly or wholly 
prepared by women legislators, were brought into the 
Finnish Parliament. These seem to me divisible into 
three classes: (1) the improvement of human (irrespective 
of sex) and animal conditions; (2) the improvement of 
the conditions, or the increase of the opportunities, of 
women workers; (3) the improvement of morals. It is a 
little difficult to decide under which of the three heads 
some measures should be entered, since the improvement 
of general conditions of living in some of the cases would 
specially benefit women, while similarly the improvement 
of the conditions of work for either sex will often have 
an indirect bearing on morals. In the first, or generally 
humanitarian group, I count eight of the measures brought 
forward by the Finnish feminine legislators, and in the 
second group, for the improvement of the conditions of 
women, likewise eight, one remaining for the third or 
moralistic group. Some would doubtless have expected 
to find the third group larger. It may be doubted, however, 
putting aside the question as to whether Tolstoy was 
justified in his lifelong belief as to the moral inferiority of 
women, whether women are more attracted to moral 
questions generally than men. When they feel concern in 
a moral question, it is generally a moral question by which 
they consider that their own interests are affected, and 
such concern is obviously no indication of any devotion 
to morality in the abstract. But the important point to 
observe about these legislative proposals of the Finnish 
women is that, even where they are not specifically concerned 
with children (as in some cases they are), they may all, 
without exception, be said to represent, in the wider sense, 
the maternal element in politics. 

These two opposing tendencies—on the one hand destruc- 
tive of emotion, and on the other constructive of emotion— 
which we may fairly regard as marking the public and 
official activities of women in a higher degree than of men 
may both perhaps be brought into connection with what 
has been regarded as one of the fundamental psychic 
characteristics of women. I refer to what I have been 
accustomed to term the “ affectability ” of women. This 


by no means indicates merely a greater tendency to emotional 
sentimentality in women. 


I recall being present, some 


thirty-five years ago, at a public meeting to promote some 
philanthropic cause. What it was I no longer remember, 
and it is no matter; the one point that struck me was 
that, while the men who spoke mostly sounded a more 
or less sentimental and emotional note, the one woman 
who spoke—a woman with a career of high distinction— 
was cold, hard, precise, practical. “It is all a matter 
of £ s. d.,” was the refrain of all her remarks. She was not 
an example of feminine emotional sentimentality, yet 
she still illustrated feminine affectability ; for it is highly 
probable that the men who allowed weight to sentiment 
were also quite alive to the importance of money, whereas 
to assert the exclusive power of money is to allow oneself 
to be driven into an extreme of aggressive practicality 
which may become itself unpractical. Precision has been 
attempted in the presentation of this aspect of the feminine 
mind by a distinguished Dutch psychologist, Professor 
Heymans, of Groningen, who records the results of a careful 
inquiry into the political opinions of women in his instructive 
book, Die Psychologie der Frauen. Holland, with its high 
level of intelligent mediocrity, was probably a favourable 
land for such an inquiry. The investigation—which was 
part of a much wider inquiry and therefore impartial— 
showed that while among twelve hundred persons the 
number of women with any political tendency at all was much 
smaller than of men (one to three) extreme views were more 
prevalent among the women; there was a decidedly larger 
proportion of Conservative women than of men, there was 
an equally decided larger proportion of Radical women 
than of men, as also in the smaller group of Socialists and 
Anarchists ; on the other hand, the proportion of Moderates 
was much larger among the men. Heymans finds these 
results quite in order ;, women, through dislike of analysis, 
are attached to the old and conventional, but when by 
education or chance they overcome this prejudice their 
impulsivity drives them to the opposite extreme, while 
the tameness of an intermediate standpoint fails to supply 
their emotional needs. However correct this explanation 
may chance to be as regards the political women in a land 
where women are not enfranchised, there is one point, 
overlooked by Heymans, which prevents us from regarding 
it as a final conclusion. He fails to see the significance of 
the fact that a far larger proportion of his women than 
of the men had no views at all on politics. These, it is 
fairly evident, are those who, with the advent of enfranchise- 
ment, as they are slowly drawn into the political sphere 
by the influences of fathers or husbands or canvassers, 
will fill up the serried ranks of indifference and banality, 
forming a party of Nonchalance more than equal to the 
masculine party of Moderation. So that while the early 
stage of feminine interest in politics tends to bring con- 
tributions alike to the extreme Right and the extreme 
Left which neutralise each other, the later stage, by 
strengthening the unpronounced intermediate Centre, 
neutralises the whole sex. 

We are not, however, reduced to mere speculation or even 
to reliance on the statistical records of women’s opinions. 
The political enfranchisement of women is no longer of 
yesterday, and has been attained in many parts of the 
world. That its results tend in the direction indicated 
seems to be now becoming recognised. Whatever terrors 
its advent may seem to threaten, it happens, with this 
as with other political reforms, once the change effected, 
the dreaded terrors only arouse a smile. In Australia 
women have been politically enfranchised for fifteen years. 
It may be of some interest, in this connection, to turn 
to an Australian book, Time o’ Day, published not long 
since, which is regarded in Australia as “ a national document 
of some importance,” and so impregnated by the Australian 
spirit as to be scarcely intelligible to the non-Australian 
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mind. Yet it is desirable to make a serious attempt to 
understand it. The young Australian author, Miss Egerton 
Jones, represents her heroine as an Australian girl who is 
setting down the essential facts of Australian life to-day 
for the benefit of her future great-grandchildren. She is 
brought before us as a Senator’s daughter, and naturally 
records her experience as a voter. 

To-day is voting day. Such a beastly nuisance. I hate voting 
and I don’t know many women who don’t. It seems queer those 
English suffragettes should be so crazy on it; all women just about 
vote as their husbands or fathers tell them; female suffrage only 
amounts to giving the man of the house a few extra votes. It was 
so funny to-day, too; when I got into the polling booth I couldn't 
remember which men I had to vote for. Dad had carefully primed 
me up; but when I looked at the names I was bothered if I could 
remember which were Liberal and which were Labour. I thought 
awhile, pencil in hand, but I only got more confused, so finally I 
lifted the curtain and called out to dad, who was marshalling us all 
there like a harem, *‘ I say, dad, I’ve forgotten who to vote for ; 
do tell me again.” You should have heard those polling clerks 
laugh, and dad was as mad as hops with me. As if I could help 
it. I don’t care who gets in his old Senate. 


It seems fairly intelligible. It recalls the famous declaration 
of Miss Christabel Pankhurst that ‘* Votes for women means 
a new heaven and a new earth.” We sce that it may at 
all events mean, as a small instalment of that Millennium, 
an increase in the gaiety of polling clerks. 

It is an outcome of the political emancipation of women 
which should not surprise us. Politics has from the outset 
been so exclusively moulded by men in accordance with 
masculine instincts that it may well need a considerable 
amount of remoulding to the heart’s desire before it appeals 
with equal force to feminine instincts. Yet those of us 
who have long regarded the enfranchisement of women as 
an essential part of our political creed may still remain 
justified, for, however trifling its direct results may be, 
its indirect benefits are of immense range. To-day more 
than ever, indeed, this emancipation seems an act of social 
justice and a step in democratic progress. To-day more 
than ever, moreover, the social questions in which women’s 
help is needed are becoming a practical part of politics. 
Even if there were less to say for it, the political enfranchise- 
ment of women liberates from bondage to mere agitation 
a mass of energy which may now be applied to the solution 
of the actual problems of life. Havetock ELLs. 


OBSERVATIONS 
T plan to transfer the Labour Exchanges to the 


National Service Department has been scotched— 

at any rate, for the time being. It was considered 
by the Government, and its consideration took some time. 
Then it was abandoned. It is pretty clear that some 
credit for killing a proposal which was vicious in five or 
six several ways is due to the unkind comments of the 
papers. Journalists should therefore cheer up. There 
are still some things which can be stopped—even for good 
reasons. 

* * * 


It cannot be said that the public discussed the new 
Order of the British Empire with common respect, much 
less revereri¢e. Even in the most grave and respectable 
quarters one found the view expressed that there were 
quite enough Orders already, that many of the appointments 
to this one were grotesque, and that even the sound ones 
were inVidious. Some of the new K.B.E.s are laughing- 
stocks—and that is a poor beginning for a new Order. 
One had the impression that the general level of merit 
rose the lower one went in the grades, There is something 
distasteful about these grades themselves—which, by 
the way, were unknown to this country until we got a 
dynasty from Germany, where almost everybody is graded 





and almost everybody has a snobbish satisfaction with 
his grade and a snobbish longing to climb on stepping-stones 
of his dead titles to higher things. The problem of what 
to call the Dames has not yet been solved. In the end 
it is the public, and not the London Gazette, which will 
solve it. “Dame” is quite hopeless. Why not “ Lady 
Smith” or “Lady Ethel Smith,” which latter has not 
necessarily an implication of marriage about it? It is 
no answer to say that we should not know whether a woman 
was a D.B.E. or something else. If “Sir John Smith” 
is referred to he may be one of many things. He may 
have inherited, without personal effort, his title from 
an ancestor who bought it from James I., who was tossed 
it by Charles II., who received it from Walpole in exchange 
for a vote, or who painted portraits of statesmen in the 
spacious days of Great Victoria. He may be a new baronet 
who has done what may (so as to cover everything) be 
called Sterling Service. He may be a distinguished ex-Civil 
Servant—probably of Scotch origin—who has governed 
the Lower Waters of the Brahmapeotra or sat on the lid 
of the cash-box at the Treasury. Or he may be a — 
knight who once, as Mayor, in panoply of fur and scarlet, 
presented King Edward with a trowel when the keel of a 
Polytechnic was laid, or who sat for twenty years on a 
back bench of the House of Commons. No: “ Dame” 
is a farce, and anyone who attempts to use it will soon 


find that out. 
a a an 


Criticism of the higher officials of the Army Medical Service 
has throughout the war been pretty general amongst 
intelligent doctors who have joined the Service since the 
war. Criticism of the medical arrangements in some of 
our campaigns has been profusely and robustly delivered 
in private by every soldier one has met who took part 
in them. But—except when we got the revelations of 
the Mesopotamia Commission and the Recruiting Inquiry 
—there has been little public criticism in the Press. Men 
in the Service feel that their hands and pens are tied ; 
ordinary journalists do not know enough. It may, therefore, 
be pertinent to reproduce a few passages from the 
August 11th number of the Guy's Hospital Gazette—a 
periodical which the general public does not see. Especial 
stress is laid on the fact that “ any criticisms on the Army 
Medical Service are directed against the higher administrative 
authorities, and not against the great mass of the R.A.M.C. 
officers, who are, of course, really civilians, and whose work 
is recognised by all to have been carried out with the utmost 
bravery, kindness, and devotion to duty.” 


ak * * 


The Army Medical Service, it is alleged, has seemingly 
made as great mistakes as anyone. “ Yet the Army 
Medical Service is apparently more complacent and _self- 
congratulatory than others who make mistakes. From 
time to time during the last three years official and semi- 
official * puffs’ of the A.M.S. have appeared ih the lay 
Press, and the more senior officers in that service have 
been loaded with honours and decorations.” In France, 
since the early stages, the treatment of sick and wounded 
has been extremely successful. “The Surgeon-Generals 
and other Regular Officers holding high administrative 
posts in the A.M.S. have not hesitated to congratulate 
themselves on this success, yet we doubt if it is so much 
due to their own efforts as the result of the admixture of 
civilian talent.” But even on the Western front : 


There can be no doubt that if the system is effective it is also 
wasteful of medical personnel. The civil population has been 
deprived of medical attention to supply the Army, and there is 
plenty of evidence that many practitioners have been dragged 
away from their homes and practices to languish, doing work 
that an Assistant Surgeon’s Dresser at Guy's would be wasting 
his time in doing. . When we turn from France to campaigns 
in distant countries there can be no question as to the complete 
failure of the medical arrangements. The Mesopotamia Report 
shows only too clearly that the administrative medical authorities 
involved can only be considered as callous, incompetent, and 
tyrannous.... The full story of the Dardanelles has not yet been 
divulged, but it is common Laawiohae that the expedition, from 


the point of view of the health of the troops, was disastrous. 
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The medical profession itself was treated with “ characteristic 
insolence” by the War Office when the agreements with 
the Central Medical War Committee were thrown over. 


an a * 


It is suggested that the shortcomings are partly due to 
the fact that “ practically the whole power is centralised 
in one man, and in a man who at a public dinner said that 
his job was to look after the military, and that he cared 
nothing for the civilian population.” Sir Alfred Keogh 
‘*‘ and his subordinates have shown a fine contempt for the 
advice and opinions of the leaders of the medical profession.” 
The Advisory Board set up to assist the Director-General 
has never met or been consulted since the war broke out ; 
and the only hope lies in “ radical changes in the higher 
control of the medical administration.”” What it really 
comes to is that here, as elsewhere, an Old Gang is in con- 
trol, and that the Old Gang of the Army Medical Service 
was not the most competent of Old Gangs. 

Onyx. 


Correspondence 
A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of 'Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sin,—I am glad to have elicited from the writer of the article 
under the above heading his interesting and thoughtful reply to 
my hesitations as to International control of railway tariffs. I 
quite agree they could be controlled as he suggests. But the 
matter does not end there. A railway tariff consists of two 
parts—first, a combination of the factors of distance and weight 
worked out in terms of money ; and, secondly, a batch of conditions 
as to size of consignment, method of packing, liability for damage 
and so on under which the money tariff is applied. If an Inter- 
national Commission is to control all this detail—and rates apart 
from conditions mean nothing—it implies an amount of inter- 
ference with domestic management hitherto undreamt of. We 
have precedents—the Sugar Convention and the like—for Inter- 
national agreements on the money side, scale of duties, bounties, 
price of sale, etc. But interference with railway tariff conditions 
would be analogous to a Sugar Convention which controlled the 
wages paid to and the hours of work of the employees of the 
industry lest any country by sweating the workers should cut 
its production cost. Such wholesale International trespass over 
the Municipal boundary may be possible, may even be desirable— 
1 offer no opinion—but the fact ought to be faced that it is un- 
precedented.—Yours, etc. 

Drumclyer, Dumfries. 

August 27th. 


W. M. Acworru. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Radford asks me to indicate when “national organisa- 
tion of agricultural production” became an anachronism. The 
answer is between 1800 and 1850. I use the word “ anachronism ” 
in the sense of a system which was suitable for conditions which no 
longer exist. Up to 1800 consumption of agricultural products 
followed national lines, and national organisation of production 
and distribution was suitable to such conditions: to-day the 
consumption of agricultural products follows international lines 
owing to the fact that science has enabled us to improve our 
system of international communications: hence national or- 
ganisation of production and distribution which ignores these new 
conditions is an anachronism. A particular instance of such 
anachronistic organisation was actually given by me in the article 
in the paragraph dealing with agricultural insurance. 

May I take this opportunity of pointing out to Mr. Evans that 
in Article VI. I did not ** assert that no one can seriously suppose 
that America would send its armed forces to Europe to prevent a 
violation of the law in a quarrel between Serbia and Bulgaria, 
and that every American would feel that it was no concern of his ”’ ? 
The words to which he refers were put into the mouth of the 
critics of a League. It is one of the stock criticisms, but the 


object of the article was to argue that it is not sound criticism.— 
Yours, etc. 


Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





FOOD PRICES 


To the Editor of 'Tux New SrTatesMAN. 

Sirx,—I have just come across a reference in THe New Srares- 
MAN to my pamphlet, “The Food Supply of the Nation in Peace 
and War.” 

You credit me with the statement that * beef and pork ought 
not to be permitted to rise above 10d. a pound, or the farmer 
will be tempted to feed his corn to the cattle and pigs.” 

This quotation is incorrect. My statement was that if wheat 
is 60s. per quarter, beef and pork should be not more than about 
10d. per pound. Now, however, that wheat may sell for 72s. 
per quarter, the wholesale price of beef and pork should be not 
more than 1s. per pound. 

My whole argument with respect to fixed prices is that the prices 
of all agricultural commodities are mutually related, and that if 
one price is fixed, the others should be fixed to correspond. 

As this is a matter of some importance, I should be obliged if 
you could insert this correction.—Yours, etc. 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

August 24th. 


T. B. Woon. 


SLANG 

To the Editor of ‘Tux New StraresMan. 

bir,—There is, in your excellent articie on Slang, an implied 
hint that the word coinage of the New Army may, by providing 
them with a large store of new words and phrases, be bringing 
about a change in the colloquial habits of English people. 

The English of our day are slangy enough, but they differ 
from other slangy peoples in not having a genuine popular 
argot. Such slang as we have is hardly alive; it is not copious 
or capable of daily expansion and modification. Apart from 
Cockney—about the recent developments of which, I think, 
very little has been written—it is not a communal product. 
On the contrary, the slang of the social world, reflected in Punch 
and on the stage, is intensely class-conscious. It is designed to 
mark off the social distinctions no less inexorably than, say, 
the use of the fork or the visiting card. What you have 
to say must be said strictly within the limits of the unwritten 
law. There are, it may be, just two or three adjectives and 
as many exclamations for you to employ, or else you are merely 
out of it. If all things fall into the class of the ripping or the 
rotten you should accept the rule; if the right word to apply 
this year to an incident or a story is priceless, be sure you avoid 
the bétise of describing it as capital, or first-rate, or Al. This 
were as fatal as for a schoolboy to pronounce a game stunning 
when the despots of the term have decreed that it must be 
topping or nothing, or to call a fellow a bounder when everybody 
knows he is a tick. : 

In a word, English slang is, or has been, inexpressive, indis- 
criminating ; it has tended to obliterate shades of meaning. 
The slang of America, on the contrary, is a marvellous, ever-new 


_medium of expression and discrimination ; an actual folk-speech, 


extraordinarily various and flexible, and so swift and luxuriant 
in growth that an Englishman finds it hard to understand how 
many phrases get round before they disappear far enough to 
be understood outside the group which produced them. 

The writer of your article concedes to the coiners of American 
slang artistry of a low order, because they often create an image 
as well as a word or phrase. The artistry is not always low— 
as Mark Twain and Mr. Dooley may testify. If Mr. Henderson 
were an American, he would infallibly have sought to confound 
the Prime Minister by exposing ** the nigger in the wood pile ” 
of the alleged Kerensky message. I have heard an American 
professor tell how he reduced a most accomplished British 
statesman to despair in an attempt to make him comprehend 
the endless nuances of the word dope, to which we attach only 
one slang meaning. And this reminds me, as I finish a letter 
which might very easily outrun the editorial tolerance, that 
perhaps the oddest circumstance in connection with American 
slang is that hardly any of it, except a few worn coins of the 
currency, ever crosses the Atlantic. You find your friends 
on the other side using a hundred vivid phrases which you 
have never heard. It may be the coming of American soldiers 
to Europe will alter that.—Yours, etc., 

Ss. K. R. 
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Miscellany 


MAILS AND POSTS 


ERODOTUS, Xenophon, Marco Polo are among 
the writers to whom the historians of the institu- 
tion of the Post Office turn. Herodotus describes 

the system of couriers which existed in the Persian Empire, 
and Xenophon alludes to the post stations and post-horses 
of Cyrus the Great King. Marco Polo reported in a famous 
passage upon the couriers of the Great Khan and their 
stations : 

From the city of Kambula many messengers are sent to divers 
provinces, and on all the roads they find, at every twenty-five 
miles, a post called jamb, where the Imperial envoys are received. 
At each is a large edifice containing a bed covered with silk, and 
everything useful and convenient to a traveller. ... Here, too, 
they find full 400 horses.... When they have to go through any 
district where there is no habitation, the Monarch has caused such 
edifices to be reared at the distance of thirty-five miles.... This 
is the greatest establishment that was ever kept by any King or 
Emperor in the world ; for at all those places there are maintained 
more than 200,000 horses. ... Also the edifices amount to more 
than 10,000. ... Moreover, in the interval between these stations, 
at every three miles, are erected villages of about forty houses, 
inhabited by foot runners, also employed on these despatches. . 
By these pedestrian messengers the Khan receives news in one 
day and night from places distant ten days’ journey... . 


Modern China keeps up the tradition of style and rapidity 
in the posts. The Government despatch rider, wearing 
his special livery, has the swiftest of horses waiting for 
him at each posthouse; he flings himself off one animal 
on to another, and every minute of his time has to be 
accounted for. ... And when Marco Polo wrote, Govern- 
ment systems for the conveyance of intelligence and 
messengers were already an ancient Asiatic institution. 
In America the Aztecs had, we are told, a complete system 
of couriers. Rome introduced her cursus publicus into 
England. The Germans, however, were pioneers of the 
modern letter post as it is understood to-day. At the 
beginning of the thirteenth century the Hanseatic League 
established postal arrangements for business use. England 
in medieval times was without a system for the conveyance 
of correspondence, whether public or private. Both public 
and private letters could be sent by special messengers 
only. Subsequently, the Princes of Thurn and Taxis 
imitated the enterprise of the Hanse towns and set out 
lines between Vienna and Lombardy and between Vienna 
and Brussels. Their privileges in respect of the latter 
line lasted until 1867, when these were ceded to the Prussian 
State. 

It is a side of English social life which seems to have been 
somewhat neglected in literature. There are, however, 
such books as Lewin’s Her Majesty’s Mails, Hyde’s The 
Royal Mail, and now Mr. Watson’s The Royal Mail to 
Ireland, besides the articles in the Encyclopedias on the 
Post Office. Mr. Watson and his family have been for 
generations associated with the Kingstown and Holyhead 
packets, and to them much of the celerity and safety with 
which His Majesty’s mails and lieges are conveyed to and 
from Ireland is due. His. book* opens with the Roman 
period. The Romans, it is probable, built a road from Chester 
to Holyhead, the present port of shipping for the Irish 
mails; the Roman road from London to Lichfield with 
the branch to Chester, along much the same course as that 
of the present mail train, was made the basis of the first 
post route to Ireland. Edward I., by subjugating Wales, 
reopened communications with Holyhead; and it was 
in his reign that houses were established about England 








Mail to Ireland, By Edward Watson. Arnold: 
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where horses could be had for hire by Royal messengers. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. there was not yet any fixed 
letter service between England and Ireland. Instructions 
of Queen Elizabeth show that private persons could make 
use of the facilities for the transmission of State letters 
from the Court to Dover and Berwick. In a State Paper 
of James I. dealing with the subject of posts there is a 
reference to the Irish question which—it was thought— 
might be helped towards settlement if there were a “* great 
furtherance ” to the “ correspondency betwixt London and 
Ireland **—letters were more satisfactorily conveyed from 
the Continent than from Ireland or Scotland, and it took 
two months before a reply could be had to the letters of 
Londoners for Dublin or Edinburgh. There was big progress 
in the coming years. In October, 1635, new proposals 
for inland letter post came into force; charges were fixed 
at sixpence a letter, and Parliament controlled the system. 
The communication with Ireland was a weekly one, and 
two packet boats were reserved for the sea service from 
Holyhead. Soon afterwards, however, came a period of 
stagnation; from the end of the reign of Charles Il. to 
the accession of George III. there were no important 
improvements of roads, harbours, or packet boats. In 
1689 the main principles of the relationship between the 
Post Office and the mail boats were established on a 
basis which lasted 130 years. James Vickers, a ship- 
owner, was subsidised to the extent of £500 per annum. 
The Postmaster-General had no responsibility as far as 
the sea passage of the mails was concerned beyond the 
payment of the subsidy, except in cases of capture by the 
enemy—two such cases did occur during the French wars. 

The Post Office in history seems to have been a reactionary 
institution, hostile not only to Irish interests, but also 
to progress within England. Thomas Witherings, who 
had the monopoly in 1635, proved to be worse than an 
incompetent. The King’s will was that 

No other messenger or messengers, Foot-post or Foot-posts 
shall take up, carry, receive, or deliver any letter or letters what- 
soever other than the messengers appointed by the said Thomas 

Witherings to any such place or places as the said Thomas Witherings 

shall settle the conveyances as aforesaid, except common known 

carriers, or a particular messenger, to be sent of purpose with a 

letter by any man for his own occasion, or a letter by a friend. 

The correspondence of Swift, Lord Clarendon, and others 
shows what undue hardships travellers to and from Ireland 
had to suffer. Yet Dublin was then, as Mr. Watson points 
out, relatively a larger city than it is at present. In 
1783 the Post Office strongly opposed the proposals of 
John Palmer, who was the inventor of the scheme for 
carrying the mails by the stage coaches. In 1819 the 
Postmaster-General rejected an offer of the services of 
the ““ New Steam Packet Company” at Holyhead. He 
did not believe in steamships. The cost of sending a 
single sheet of letter from London to Dublin in the first 
year of Queen Victoria’s reign was greater by 150 per cent. 
than it had been in the time of King Charles II. In the 
nineteenth century reformers like Rowland Hill, Sir Henry 
Parnell, William Watson (Mr. Edward Watson’s father), 
had a hard battle to fight. Rowland Hill’s programme 
(the prepayment of postage and the charge by weight instead 
of distance) was described by the Secretary of the Post 
Office as constituting “an utterly fallacious proposition, 
unsupported by facts.” 

Mr. Watson does not go very deeply into the general 
origins of the postal system, nor does he attempt to evoke 
the “romance” which should be in his subject. Other 
writers would have exploited the literary associations of 
the road, which are considerable—sending one to Swift 
and the diaries of many old travellers. Mr. Watson's 
book in parts might be described as a retrospective edition 
of Bradshaw, annotated. But one finds pleasure, as one 
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reads, in jotting down his time-tables with their changing 
figures. In 1810 the schedule of the mail coach to Holyhead 
was forty-five hours thirty minutes; the road ran through 
Northampton, Lichfield, Stratford, Chester, St. Asaph, 
and Conway; and the delays on sea were as bad as ever. 
In 1819 better conditions of the road enabled the journey 
between London and Holyhead to be reduced to thirty-six 
hours, and, with favourable winds, letters from London 
could be delivered in Dublin on the evening of the second 
day. There was big progress in the following years. In 
1836 the down coach reached Holyhead in twenty-seven 
hours, travelling at a rate that was surpassed only by the 
coaches between Gloucester and Carmarthen, Liverpool 
and Preston. Two years later the mails were conveyed 
by train as far as Birmingham. In 1848 the mail train 
left London at 8.45 p.m., and was due at Holyhead at 6.45 
the next morning. In the course of the next ten years 
two hours were gained; and by 1883 the journey from 
Euston to Holyhead had been reduced to one of six hours 
thirty-five minutes. The schedule to-day is six hours 
twenty minutes. It is interesting to observe, therefore, 
that the mail coaches in the period 1810-86 made a greater 
improvement as regards speed than the railway trains in 
the period 1848-1917 have done—an improvement of 
eighteen hours thirty minutes as compared with one of 


three hours forty minutes. 
J. M. Hone. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH" 


OME six or seven years ago a millionaire gave a 
S dinner-party at the Savoy. The guests dined in a 
gondola, the court of the hotel having been flooded 
for that purpose; and ices were served upon the back of an 
elephant. That piece of extravagant display was truly 
** Elizabethan”; only the glamour which surrounds “ the 
golden age” prevents its worship of profusion and con- 
spicuous magnificence from seeming to us as vulgar. It is 
not, however, merely our habit of romanticising the past 
which makes the age of Elizabeth seem glorious. There 
was something noble and arduous in its pursuit of 
El Dorados. Raleigh is typical of the spirit of Elizabethan 
England ; he, perhaps more than any other, illustrates the 
versatility of his contemporaries. Like his friends, Spenser 
and Sidney, he was a poet. ‘“* He took in hand my pipe,” 
wrote Spenser, “ and played thereon, himself as skilful in 
that art as any.” And his elegy on the death of Philip 
Sidney ‘stands out from the others in its lovely simplicity. 
In love poetry, however, he did not excel; one of his most 
successful poems was a reply to Marlow’s Come, live with me 
and be my love, in which the maid answers with more good 
sense than fervour. Only here and there does he write like 

a born poet in lines like— 

Whilst my soul like quiet palmer 
Travels to the land of heaven— 


for instance. Like Sidney, he was also a courtier, only more 
audacious and ambitious in his gallantry. He, too, was a 
soldier, and in addition he was a sailor and explorer as 
well. But, unlike Sidney’s, his nature was not meditative, 
he could not have written (sincerely) the lines: “ better is 
the shepherd’s treasure, than this false, fine courtly 
pleasure,” though he often assayed that fashionable line of 
poetic reflection. Like all his contemporaries he was fond 
of writing from time to time a “ Farewell to the Court ” :— 


* Sir Walter Raleigh. Selections by G. E. Hadow. Clarendon 
Press. 


Bs. 6d. 


Go, tell the Court it glows, 
And shines like rotten wood ; 
Say to the Church it shows 
What’s good, and doth no good. 
If Church and Court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


And after he had written thus he, like all the others, went 
back to the pursuit of such things with renewed relish. 
Court life and Elizabeth’s demands irked him only because 
they did not satisfy his ambitions. The Queen showered 
favours upon him, but his fine figure and clothes, gorgeous 
even for those days, and bold tongue, never won him the 
supremacy in her councils he coveted. Raleigh was 
no statesman or diplomatist; he was too extravagantly 
imaginative, and his haughty manners made him enemies. 
“*'He was a tall, handsome, and bold man, but his naeve 
(defect or birth mark) was, that he was damnable proud. 
Old S* Robert Harley, of Brampton Brian Castle (who knew 
him), would say, "['was a great question, who was the 
proudest, S* W. or St Thomas Overbury, and old 
John Long, who then waited on S* W. Long, being one 
time in the privy-garden with his master, saw the Earl of 
Nottingham wipe the dust from S‘ Walter R.’s shoes with 
his cloak, in compliment. In the great parlour at Downton, 
at Mr. Raleghs is a good piece (an original) of S‘ W., in a 
white satin doublet, all embroidered with rich pearls, 
and a mighty rich chain of great pearls about his neck. The 
old servants tell me the pearls were near as big as the 
painted ones. He had a most remarkable aspect, an 
exceeding high forehead, long-faced and sour-eyelidded, a 
kind of pig-eye. I have heard my grandmother say that, 
when she was young, they were wont to talk of this 
rebus :— 


The enemy to the stomach, and the word of disgrace, 
Is the name of the gentleman with the bold face.” 


This description is from Aubrey’s MSS. It is not the most 
imposing description we have of him, but it sounds authentic, 
and, though retainers’ gossip, it is full of character. He was 
envied by his contemporaries but little loved, except among 
his own Devonshire people. 

The two impersonal passions which blazed in him through 
life were, “‘ hatred of the tyrannous prosperity of Spain ” (his 
own words) and longing to found a golden empire in the 
West. The two were inseparably twisted together, and 
at last wrung from him his life. To defy Spain’s claim 
to the New World, a claim backed by Papal decree and 
seated upon so much conquered territory from which 
her huge carracks were ever returning, laden with treasure, 
and to plant English colonies there which should eclipse 
those of Spain: to these ends Raleigh used all his energies 
and sacrificed the fruits of his rich monopolies. He had, 
no doubt, personal ambitions as well in doing so; he 
probably dreamt of vice-regal splendour for himself. After 
the discovery of Virginia he had his arms graven with 
the device : Propria ensignia Walteri Ralegh, militis, Domini 
et Gubernatoris Virginia. But though he was a victim of 
the gold fever of his time, and, duped by his imagination, 
mistook the sunset gleams on the cliffs of Roanoke for 
gold and the rock crystals of Guiana for diamonds, he 
did not overlook the homelier discoveries of his travels. 
The wallflower from the Azores has flaunted Raleigh’s 
own colours of orange-tawny at Youghal since he first 
planted it there; and in lighting the first pipe of tobacco 
he might have boasted—with more truth perhaps than 
Latimer and Ridley—that he had “ lighted such a candle 
in England as would never be put out.” He was humane, 
too, in his dealings with the natives—a contrast in this 
to his English forerunners and Spanish rivals, who were 
in the habit of roasting chieftains alive for their amusement. 
In sending a draft of his Discovery of Guiana to Cecil, 
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to gain the Queen’s ear and her support for a further 
expedition, though he spreads the most extravagant stories 
of El Doradan riches, declaring that the city of Manoa 
was a storehouse of golden statues, the least of which was 
worth £100,000, he is careful to urge that the expedition 
shall not be “ soiled with cruelty ” and that there should 
be no plunder of the Indians. It is said that for two hundred 
years after his first voyage to Guiana the Indians still looked 
for his return as our ancestors looked for that of King 
Arthur. A different tradition, unfortunately, belongs to 
Irish memories of the campaign he took part in at Smerwick. 

Raleigh’s History of the World is chiefly interesting 
because of its author and the circumstances in which he 
wrote it. “‘ There is something magnificent about a man,” 
says the editor of the Selections, “who, ruined, disgraced, 
and imprisoned, can calmly sit down to write a History 
of the World.” A more passive form of such equanimity 
was shown by Charles Fox, who, after losing his whole 
fortune at cards, was discovered later the same evening 
reading his favourite classic. The very title gives a 
measure of the boundless ambition, the ignoring of all 
limitations which mark the true Elizabethan. Raleigh 
spent twelve years in the Tower ; it was there that most of 
his writings were produced. He was released by special 
favour in 1616 to go on that last disastrous expedition 
which cost him his life. 

The first and only volume of Raleigh’s great literary 
adventure is a folio of 1,354 pages, yet it takes us no further 
than the Roman conquest of Macedon. He himself at the 
outset seems to be doubtful of finishing it. ‘‘ Had it been 
begotten,” he writes, “ with my first dawn of day, when 
the light of common knowledge began to open itself to 
my younger years, and before any wound received either 
from fortune or time, I might yet well have doubted that 
the darkness of age and death would have covered over 
both it and me, long before the performance. For beginning 
with the Creation: I have proceeded with the History of 
the World; and lastly purposed (some few sallies excepted) 
to confine my Discourse with this our renowned [land of 
Great Brittaine.” The history is a museum of sallies. 
At every page dealing with the Creation, the plot of the 
universe thickens with the arguments of rival mythological 
and rabbinical pundits as to the inhabitants of heaven and 
the language spoken in Paradise. Raleigh has his knife 
into Goropius Becanus, who avers that Adam and Eve 
conversed in Dutch. It is very difficult to keep one’s 
attention fixed upon the leisurely and disputatious progress 
of Creation and still more upon the vagaries of the Ten 
Tribes, and many a reader will echo the objection that 
Raleigh himself foresaw: “ That I might have been more 
pleasing to the Reader if I had written the Story of mine 
owne times: having been permitted to draw water as 
neare the well-head as another.” Raleigh’s fear of following 
“truth too neare the heeles” seems, however, to have 
had justification. James I. discovered a portrait of himself 
in Ninias, son of Queen Semiramis, and suppressed the 
history because it was too “saucy in censuring the acts 
of kings.”” The Ninias passage occurs in the Preface, 
which is by far the most interesting portion of the book ; 
the “Selections” have given us only a few paragraphs 
of it. The Preface and the fine apostrophe to death which 
closes the volume show Raleigh at his best. Death, of all 
subjects, stirs him most ; he cannot speak of death without 
saluting its workmanship, “that finishes the sorrowful 
business of a wretched life.” Its grandiose, all levelling 
caprices fascinated and consoled him as they consoled 
so many Elizabethans. “O eloquent, just and mightie 
Death! whom none could advise thou hast persuaded ; 
what none hast dared, thou hast done; and whom all 
the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the 
world and despised: thou hast drawne together all the 





farre stretched greatnesse, all the pride, crueltie, and 
ambition of man, and covered it all over with these two 
narrow words, hic jacet.’ And when his own turn came 
to die, after so many disappointments and sufferings, 
he, too, in true Elizabethan fashion, stared the King of 
Terrors out of countenance. 

Upon Thursday, October 29th, 1618, he was conveyed by 
the Sheriffs of London to the scaffold in the Old Place at 
Westminster, where he was executed about 9 o’clock in the 
morning. His first appearance was with a smiling coun- 
tenance, as he saluted the Lords, Knights and Gentlemen 
there present. The opening words of his speech, defending 
at length his conduct and denying the charges of treachery 
and disloyalty on which he had been condemned, are of 
peculiar poignancy, when we remember his great vanity, 
his great pride, his reputation as a soldier, and the dread— 
natural in any man at such a moment—that he might not 
carry himself as he would wish. “I desire,” he began, 
“to be borne withal, because this is the third day of my 
fever ; and if I show any weakness I beseech you to attribute 
it to my malady, for this is the hour I look for it.” He 
then thanked God that he was to “ die in the sight of so 
honourable an assembly and not in darkness.’’ But seeing 
that his voice did not carry (it was small, and soft, a Devon 
peculiarity), he said: “I will strain myself, for I would 
willingly have your Honours hear me.’” Whereupon Lord 
Arundel answered, “ We will come upon the scaffold.” 
They did so; and having saluted them, he made his speech. 
The ague which he feared did not seize him, and he bore 
himself, so the chronicler says, “ with so High so Religious 
a Resolution, as if a Christian had acted a Roman, or rather 
a Roman a Christian.” That gift of striking speech which 
all his life had stood him in such stead, did not desert him. 
When asked which side of the block he would prefer to lie, 
his last words were: “‘ So the Heart be right, it is no matter 
which way the Head lyeth.” His head was then cut off and 
shown on both sides of the scaffold; and then (a detail 
characteristic of the sentiment and savagery of the times 
in which he was himself so typical a figure) it was put in a 
leather bag, covered by his embroidered cloak, and driven 
off by his lady in her mourning coach. The spectators 
made two comments, we are told (also characteristic of 
the times): firstly, that the great effusion of blood showed 
that the old man had still much vigour in him ; and secondly, 
that although he did not speak like an atheist, he did not 
mention Christ. A suspicion of scepticism had always 
hung about his name: probably an echo of his talk which, 
judging by his essay on Scepticism, may well have been 
full of daring speculations. 

As was usual, three or four of his poems were at once 
declared to have been written just before his death. It is 
tempting to believe that the following epigram was really 
written the night before his execution : 


Cowards fear to die; but courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out. 


For it leaves us with a picture of him old, still magnificent, 
resigned, sitting in his stone cell in the Tower where he 
had been mewed up like an eagle so many years, staring 
at a candle. But if you would know his feelings more 
intimately at such moments, turn to his letter to his wife, 
when at Winchester he had expected to be put to death 
five years before. “ You shall now receive, my dear wife, 
my last words in these my last Lines. My love I send you, 
that you may keep it when I am Dead, and my Counsel that 
you may remember it when I am no more. I would not, 
by my will, present you with sorrows, dear Bess, let them 
go into the Grave with me, and be buried in the Dust: 
And seeing it is not the will of God, that I shall see you 
more in this Life ; bear it patiently and with a Heart like 
hye. 2 tw A. M, A, 
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OLD-TIME TIPPERARIES 


Y attention was first drawn to the above subject, 
said the Antiquary, by the discovery, during 
blasting operations on the Italian front, of a Roman 

inscription. This was, unhappily, much mutilated, but 
it appeared to consist of a set of rude hexameters which— 
according to my theory—had been incised in the living 
rock by some unknown legion, to beguile the tedium of 
trench warfare during one of the earlier barbarian invasions. 
After much cogitation I was able to restore two complete 
lines—odd ones, unfortunately—and you may judge of my 
excitement when I had finally proved that they were as 
follows :— 
Longa est vadenti, via longa est ad Volaterrae 


Vosque, Palatine et Templum Vestae, valeatis. 


““A Roman Tipperary!” I exclaimed—with reason, 
you will admit. For the literal English of these two lines 
is nothing but— 

It’s a long way to Volaterrae, it’s a long way to go. 
Good-bye, Palatinus !—Good-bye, Vesta’s Temple ! 

This amazing discovery at once started a train of thought 
which suggested to me that the foot-slogging soldier has 
been the same in all ages—the Roman soldier went to 
battle singing about Volaterrac, an Etruscan city, as illogi- 
cally as the British soldier in 1914 insisted on the remoteness 
of Tipperary, a town in Ireland where he would possibly 
be shot by Sinn Feiners. (The Roman soldier even used 
the same slang.—Did he not invariably term the Britons 
“ultimi”? — meaning that they were “the limit”?) 
It occurred to me to follow this matter up in a series of 
researches into ancient soldier songs of our own, the result 
of which I have now the happiness of presenting. 

To give my discoveries in their historical order, I will 
first quote an Anglo-Saxon fragment of the time of the 
Danish invasion—peculiarly interesting as it proves at once 
(1) the existence of contemporary authority for the legend 
of the burnt cakes, and (2) the affectionate, sturdily demo- 
cratic feeling of the Saxon soldier {vr England’s Darling. 
I give a literal rendering in the modern vernacular :— 

Alfred, Alfred! 

What become o’ them cakes ? 
Arter you burned ’em, 
°Oo took an’ turned ‘em 

Into the grub we takes ? 

Alfred, Alfred ! 

We'd never ha’ thought it of you, 
That you'd go an’ fashion 
The ironest ration 

As ever we tried ter chew ! 

You will notice that in this and in others of my dis- 
coveries it is the chorus alone that has survived, just as in 
the modern music-hall song it is only the catchiness of the 
chorus which counts—no one ever sings the verses, thank 
Heaven! The above chorus probably followed some such 
stuff as this, which I will repeat with the warning that it is 
frankly a forgery and in no sense a rendering from the 
original, since I have failed to discover the latter :— 

Our dear ole King (Gawd bless ’im !) went into a pore man’s ‘ut, 

When no one but the wifie was at ‘ome. (Naughty boy /) 
She says to ’im, “‘ My ole man’s out—I’ve jest bin makin’ cakes— 
So ‘ere we'll sit tergether in the gloam.” 
A libellous version of the story, it is true, but quite in 
character, I think, with its supposed singers. 

Passing on to the Conquest, I discovered just this short 
fragment, a chorus which I have translated from the original 
Norman-French :— 

We've put a little bit on William— 
That’s the sort o’ chaps we are! 
There's a C and an O and an N and a Q 
And a U-E-R-0O-R! 
But gencrally speaking, as you are well aware, the British 


soldier eschews any song—especially if it has been 
specially written for him-—which has any reference to 
the business in hand, unless indeed the reference is cynical 
or self-derogatory. In proof of the respectable ancestry 
of this tradition, and of how very flat even Scots wha hae 
would have fallen if it had been a contemporary war 
song, I now pass on to a chorus which I have unearthed from 
an obscure monkish chronicle where it is preserved as the 
Tipperary sung by the Scots as they marched to their 
victory at Bannockburn :— 
We're a’ fu’ thegither, sirs— 
We're a’ fu’ the noo! 
We carena a bodle for naebody, 
We're fain to be hame at the pleugh ! 
There’s mony are fu’ wi’ the parritch, sirs, 
There's mair wi’ the mountain dew ; 
But we're fed up wi’ the fechtin’—Hoot ! 
We're a’ fu’ the noo! 
This, you will observe, is the long-lost forbear not only 
of a Harry Lauder song which might have been a Tipperary 
itself if the war had been a few years earlier, but also of the 
“We want to go home” manifesto which recently proved 
as sore a deception to the Germans as its original did to the 
chivalry of Edward II. 

My last two discoveries are not too obscure to be quoted 
in the Middle English in which they were composed. The 
first of them is of the period of Edward the Third’s French 
wars—not, I surmise, on internal evidence, tempus Crecy, 
but rather tempus Poictiers. The die-hard nature of an 
old tradition is amazingly illustrated by this chorus, so like 
one which has recently cropped up among our troops on 
the Western Front, who roar it out all-unwitting (alas !) 
that “ here we are again!” is nothing less than a reference 
to the second invasion by their ancestors under the Black 
Prince :— 

Hola! Hola! 
Heer we ben agayn !— 
Rafe the merry and Dickon of Bury 
And Jehan the chatelaine ! 
Gon home we nil the morn until, 
Till daye appearen shal ! 
A flitch and a flask withal, 
And Jehan betwixe us tweyne !— 
Hola! Hola! 
Heer we ben agayn ! 

And just as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle egregiously mistook 
the spirit of the English fighting man of this period by 
giving him a “ Song of the Bow” for his marching song, 
so in my opinion Shakespeare erred in writing King Henry’s 
speech before the battle as an indication of the spirit in 
which the English fought at Agincourt. It would be 
tedious to give the history of the researches which led to my 
discovery of this last specimen of our Tipperaries, but I 
can guarantee its absolute authenticity, and it is pecu- 
liarly interesting in that not only the chorus but one of the 
verses also is preserved. And whatever King Hal did or 
did not say before the battle, I take leave to think that he, 
like his common soldiers, went into it humming the then 
popular chorus of Alisoun. I conclude my paper with 
this fragment :— 

I care nat for a tappestere, ne to no jangleresse 
Wol I give any countenaunce, to bin my lief maistresse. 
And if they wol beseechen me, that we in fere may go, 
I crye,“* Havedoon! Avoid me ! ’’—makynge answere evernw: 
(Chorus) 
Alisoun of Charing Vill, 
Y’, have a tydy hous and till ! 
Fairest flour, 
Bright in bour, 
Ys my Alisoun, I gesse ! 
Whan that I come back to thee, 
Wiltow wedden, bel amy ? 
Lord and loon 
Everichoon 
Ne have nat bettre maistresse ! ‘ 
Wivrriv Bair. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEN I saw announced a book entitled How to 

VW Lengthen our Ears, 1 pricked mine up. I got 

hold of it and found that it came fully up to 
expectations. Nobody who could think of a title like that 
could write a dull book. 
oe * * 

The work is by Viscount Harberton and is published 
(5s. net) by C. W. Daniel. The first thing you see when 
you open it is a frontispiece. In the four corners are por- 
traits (not the most beautiful the author could find) of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, William Wordsworth, Oliver 
Goldsmith, and Edward Gibbon ; and in the midst therefore 
beams the complacent countenance of the late William 
Whiteley, of blessed memory. There follows a preface in 
which it is stated that “ the aim of these pages is to show 
that we owe more to unlearned people than to the sons of 
learning, and that the whole education craze is a wicked 
mistake.” We are forcing the whole industrial population, 
with the aid of inspectors, to go.to school at five and learn 
worthless rubbish from books. The gentry alone have the 
chance of giving their children a non-book education and 
thus enabling them to start well ahead of “the State- 
educated trade unionist.” Before long, “‘ the trade union- 
ists will do the reading and have many letters after their 
names and secure the aural development, while the superiors 
regain their power.” 

* a * 

There is usually a grain of truth in everything that Lord 
Harberton says. There is no doubt whatever that all 
classes of professional men are preposterously conservative, 
that most cultured people take their opinions at second-hand 
and that our educational curricula are, to say the least, 
imperfect. People do, no doubt, praise Cervantes and 
Virgil without having read them; and if they have read 
them they do not bother to think about them for them- 
selves, but mechanically repeat stale estimates. Scholars 
with centuries of history at their fingers’ ends are baffled 
by punctures in bicycle tyres, and original thought is very 
rare, But what one likes about Lord Harberton is not the 
10 per cent. of sense in his contentions, but the 90 per cent. 
of extravagance in his exposition. In a very fluent and 
companionable style, freely embellished with the latest 
colloquialisms, he carries his arguments to admirably 
preposterous extremes, and bangs about at almost everybody 
who comes within his reach. At the very outset a newspaper 
paragraph referring to “the blunt features of an unedu- 
cated peasant’ gives him a good opening for personalia : 

Cexsar’s legions cannot have had much education, yet they had 

fine features ; while a Roman nose would be an addition to Lord 
Haldane, notwithstanding his superb education. 
And, once having started, he never looks back. The toma- 
hawk dance proceeds in full vigour for 250 pages; and 
to do the author justice one never tires of it. 
ok * + 


This is the age of the “ highly-educated brigade,” “ the 
pince-nez efficients”; we have been trying to live up to 
“ that perishing phrase, ‘ we must educate our masters.’ ” 
“ For all practical purposes, it has been established by the 
law of England that not to know where Blenheim is, and who 
won it, is ignorance; but not to know how to repair a 
pneumatic tyre, or mend a gas-pipe is not ignorance.” The 
result is that we refuse to allow “ an alert young job-hunter 
to earn his living at six years of age.” Yet “given no private 
means,” this youngster would be better employed 


contributing to his home and keep, instead of, as now, being a 
constant source of worry and expense, entailing endless irritating, 


inquisitorial official visits, at morn, noon, and night, from hordes 

of education prowlers, licensed midwives, sanitary pests, inspectors, 

surveyors, spies, and that abomination of desolation, the medical 

officer of health. 
* Athens originated this craze for education, and though 
the Romans were too sensible to have much education 
themselves, a course at Athens was fashionable.” Civi- 
lisation has never got rid of the delusion. “* Why,” at 
long last, “‘ not leave the uneducated man alone? What's 
the matter with him? Do you want him to recite Homer 
to you? Do you want him to speak purer grammar to 
his cows ? And would the beasts understand him? May I 
measure your ears? Which work with the tape measure 
concludes Chapter IT.” 

* * » 


It would be impossible for me to follow here the whole 
course of Lord Harberton’s argument. I can only give 
specimen quotations, which are far, far better things than 
anything I could ever do by way of summary. 

The scholastic misconception, embodied in schools and colleges 
arose primarily from the now exploded practice of seeking advice 
from elderly men with full white beards who had adopted wisdom 
as a pose and who spent their time poring over massive volumes in 
out-of-the-way spots amid uncomfortable surroundings. These 
asinines illusive were known, according to their epoch, as sages, 
seers, elders, fathers, patriarchs, prophets or oracles. The type, 
in its decadence, may still be seen among us as first lords of the 
treasury at £5,000 a year, as lord chancellors at £10,000 a year, 
and as Archbishops of Canterbury at £15,000 a year. 

This passage, I think, must have been written before the 
present Cabinet came in. However 

Books lengthen the ears, and I refuse to believe that the longer the 
ear the better the chap. 


Lecky’s works, says Lord Harberton, effectively expose 
the nonsense accepted by the highbrows of Europe for 
2,000 years. ‘“ Unfortunately the author had no such 
object in view; which, in many ways, is a pity.” 

* * * 


Education blocks the way everywhere. “ With com- 
pulsory education in Rome, there would have been no 
Christianity. With compulsory education in London, we 
shall never get rid of it.” 

Bacon was a great ‘* scientific moralist,” i.¢e., he knew all about 
morality, could impart morality, and his knowledge thereon was 
** partially unified,’ but he did notdo any. So with Charley Peace. 

My head is no fact wagon, and I'd rather deny than read Darwin. 

These ‘* scientists” inject various germs into an animal until it 
is too unwell to be susceptible to a certain disease to which it is 
exposed in every possible way. The poor beast is then said to 
be immune, and probably wishes it wasn’t. 

Imagine a man fondling the ruins of the National Gallery, gazing 
at a statue of Irving at the back of it, and reading Obiter Dicta 
(Birrell), and then reconstructing, in his imagination, the old English 
race! It would be a sad case—of Attic ears. 

Nobody should love a bad man. It is most uncalled for. .. . 
Even a clergyman should never be seen speaking to him. 

* * * 


** Would,” he concludes, “that Viscounts Bryce, Morley 
and Haldane had had plenty of factory work when young.” 
In the ideal school boys would make and build things all 
day and play Auction Bridge at night. But I am not so 
sure of Lord Harberton’s own credentials. His heroes 
are Herbert Spencer (whose only remaining disciple he 
appears to be), Bright, Bradlaugh and Schopenhauer, 
and his reading extends from the Daily Express through 
Watts-Dunton and Byron to Aulus Gellius. In his ewn 
phrase he seems to have read “a hell of a lot, or at all 
events a very great deal.”” And he has himself added one 
more to the infernally numerous books in the British 
Museum. Personally, I am glad he has. 
SoLomon Eacir. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Marmaduke. By Frora ANNIE STEEL. Heinemann. 5s. 


net. 


The Purchase Price. By Ripcweii CuLium. 
and Hall. 5s. net. 


The Postmaster’s Daughter. 


The second half of Marmaduke is extraordinarily better 
than the first. It is as if a rather awkward theme had been 
undertaken, treated at first without more enthusiasm than 
it deserved, and then—as it yielded characters more solid 
and incidents more moving than could reasonably have been 
expected from it—fashioned to some admirable bits of 
writing before the close. I say “bits ”’ advisedly, for a 
certain impression of the ramshackle remains, and the best 
things in the book are independent of a scattered and un- 
convincing plot. But those best things are certainly very 
good. I do not, of course, mean that Mrs. Steel necessarily 
handled her material in the way I have suggested: one 
cannot pretend to discern the secrets of artistic composition, 
especially when the composer has such well-tried skill as 
Mrs. Steel’s; all I mean is that, if the process of rather 
fumbling inception and gradually growing interest had been 
followed, the result would be much what we have here. 
The opening scenes are laid in Scotland: the time is early- 
Victorian. ‘The Honourable Captain Marmaduke Muir, 
second son of the sixteenth Baron Drummuir of Drummuir, 
home on leave after an absence of ten years on foreign 
service, looked at the grand-daughter of his father’s head 
piper and general major-domo. .. .”” That comes on the 
second page, and one guesses straightaway that there is 
going to be a love-affair between the two characters thus 
stifly and @onventionally introduced fo one. There is, 
too, the Captain’s faithful servant, who k ves hopelessly the 
girl who hopelessly loves his master. So far, so familiar. 
But the characterisation evades the commonplaceness of 
the situation. ‘*‘ The baron, as he loved to be called,” 
is a ‘* character ” in the slang sense. His violence of temper, 
his ecapriciousness of humour, his tremendous force of will, 
combine into a real unity with his special position and 
peculiar tastes; he lives. Marmaduke is the ordinary 
handsome, dashing, weak, good natured, devil-may-care 
young hero of fiction. Mrs. Steel’s attempts to give him a 
separate individuality succeeded only in blurring, not 
defining, the outline. His passion is soldiering, and his 
father, who is entertaining and proposing to marry a pro- 
fessional dancer of what in those days was called ‘* uncertain 
age,” refuses to give him the money to purchase his majority. 
So, in a revulsion of temper, Marmaduke agrees to a scheme 
by which he and the dancer are to elepe, purchase the 
majority with two thousand pounds that are to be advanced 
to them by theatrical managers and the like, and, in the 
six months’ leave which is to follow, dance through Europe 
for the two thousand pounds. ‘*. .. You could join, 
get leave, disappear, have a real stunning six months with 
me—London, Paris, Vienna perhaps.” So the charmer. 
But one finds Marmaduke’s acquiescence difficult to believe. 
However, here is the opportunity for Marrion (grand- 
daughter of the ‘‘ head piper and general major-domo ”’) to 
interfere and save the man she loves. To do so, I need 
scarcely say, she has to go to his hotel at night, and to be 
seen there, and so subsequently to leave home under a cloud. 
But here again out of familiar material Mrs. Steel manages 
skilfully to fashion bizarre results. Subsequently, Marma- 
duke and Marrion contract a Scots marriage. There is a 
baby, but it dies at birth in circumstances which lead Marrion 
to believe she will never have another. So she heroically 
proposes to destroy the evidences of marriage and leave 
Marmaduke “‘ free’ to marry again, and beget an heir to 


Chapman 


By Louts Tracy. Cassell. 6s, 


the Drummuir title. However, comes the Crimean War. 
And to the war goes Marmaduke—and goes Marrion, a sort 
of Florence-Nightingale-on-her-own. The two meet amid 
thrilling circumstances, and Marrion discovers—though not 
till after Marmaduke has died of cholera—that she was 
mistaken in supposing she would never have another baby. 
She also discovers, by a coincidence fantastic in its uncon- 
vincingness, that she is not of the humble birth she had 
supposed. She is really Princess Pauloffski! So that’s all 
right, and there is an heir of noble blood to the title of 
Drummuir (to say nothing of the title of Pauloffski). I 
always return in thought, when faced with revelations of 
this kind, to Artemus Ward’s organ-grinder, the one attached 
to the show of moral waxworks and living wild beasts of 
prey. ‘‘ Like all foreigners,” says Artemus Ward with 
sublime simplicity, “ he had seen better days, having once 
been acount. He ain’t of much account now.” (Or words 
to that effect—the spelling I dare not attempt to reproduce.) 
I cannot help a suspicion that the very name Pauloffski 
would have pleased Artemus. 

The Purchase Price conveys the reader to that region of 
the Wild West now, thanks to the cinema, so well known 
in all its primitive equestrianism to the poorest Londoner. 
There are cow-punchers and rustlers, and rough men say 
‘** highbrow ” and ‘‘ guy ” without notes of quotation, and 
gallopings and shootings and hangings abound. All the 
same, The Purchase Price is not in general effect hackneyed, 
for it has a good plot involving a genuine moral problem. 
Given a gang of cattle-thieves who are ruining a whole 
district, given the offer of a reward for information that 
will lead to their capture, given the accidental discovery 
of their hiding-place by a young, poor, overworked, dis- 
contented woman whose husband leaves her to toil on the 
ranch while he spends most of his time in the nearest bar— 
ought this woman, desperately in need of the money, to 
give information about the cattle-thieves in return for the 
reward ? The views of her husband are quite definite. 
To him the money is blood-money; he refers freely to 
** Judas”; and he is so much ashamed that he contrives 
to get himself shot. This is represented in part as due to 
his gentle training—what the bar-keeper calls his ‘* thousand- 
dollar-a-year ”’ education. But on the whole his view seems 
to be shared by the rough ranchmen. They hate the thieves 
bitterly—will employ any means to get them—mean to 
hang them, and do hang those they can catch; but they 
shy at the idea of money being taken (the money they 
themselves have offered) as the price. The girl argues 
with strict logic. She is not ‘* betraying ”’ anybody who 
has trusted her—she got her knowledge by accident. It 
is her duty to denounce the thieves anyway, for the sake of 
the community and of justice. Since she has to do it any 
way, why shouldn’t she take the money for so doing ? 

** Where’s the difference? I mean between handing these folk 
over to justice for justice’s sake, and taking the reward the folks 
who’ve most to benefit by it are ready to hand out to me? Say; 
you can’t talk that way, Bob. You can’t just do it. Aren’t the 
folks who carry out the justice in the land paid for it—from the 
biggest judge to the fellow who handles the levers of the electric 
chair?” 

Far be it from me to discuss the casuistry of the matter ; 
I would but insist on its interest. And that is only the 
beginning of thie story, which shows the working out of 
the moral question in the lives of the people concerned. 
Here again a somewhat too liberal use is made of coincidence. 
But that is not the main fault. The one fault which really 
mars an otherwise excellent tale is the extreme falsity of some 
of the diction. Even a thousand dollars a year spent on a 
man’s education never enabled him to hold forth impromptu 
in a public bar like this :-— 

** You've plundered so many innocents in your time by purveying 
an excessive quantity of blue-stone disguised under the name of 
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alcohol that your overweening conceit has entirely distorted your 
perspective till you fancy that your own dregs of human nature 
constitute the human nature of all the rest of the world, who would 
entirely resent being classed as your fellows.” 


At least, I think not. 

Mr. Tracy’s book, like Mr. Cullum’s, is a good example 
of a familiar class. It is a detective story. It begins with 
a murder, a face at the window, suspicion cast on the wrong 
man, and the rest of it. Variety is introduced by giving to 
the Scotland Yard detectives special and novel character- 
istics, among which looms large the habit of badinage. The 
badinage of Mr. Tracy’s detectives and their friends seems 
to me, I confess, often forced. But the range and ingenuity 
of the plot, the diversity of the interest, are undeniable. 

GeraLp GouLp. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


A Century of British Foreign Policy. By G. P. Goocn 
and J. H. B. Masterman. Council for the Study of 
International Relations. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Council for the Study of International Relations 
is performing a valuable service by its publication of 
cheap and concise books dealing with foreign affairs. This 
little volume will increase the debt which the student of 
international relations already owes to the Council. And 
if there be any too proud or too learned to accept the name 
of student, they, too, may read the book, and particularly 
the portion for which Mr. Gooch is responsible, with profit. 
Our stressing of Mr. Gooch’s excellence implies a certain 
reservation in our praise of the volume. It suffers from 
being rather top-heavy. It is divided between its two 
authors into two halves. Canon Masterman in the first 
part deals with the policy of the nineteenth century, while 
in the second Mr. Gooch confines himself to the policy of 
the twentieth century. But Canon Masterman has come 
off very badly in the division of labour, for he has had to 
squeeze a hundred years into forty-one pages, while Mr. 
Gooch has allowed himself sixty-seven pages for fourteen 
years. Canon Masterman is, in fact, too cramped for 
space to do himself justice. A single instance will show 
this. A study of a hundred years of policy in forty pages 
must necessarily be drawn on a large scale as a picture of 
general tendencies. Canon Masterman begins with the 
statement of such a general tendency when he says that 
“hostility with France had been the most permanent 
characteristic of British policy during the whole of the 
eighteenth century (1688-1815) ; co-operation with France 
was an equally marked tendency during the whole of the 
nineteenth century.” The statement is at first sight 
surprising, and it is not substantiated in the pages which 
follow. We should be inclined to say that hostility to 
F rance was a hardly less marked tendency of British policy 
in the nineteenth century than hostility to Russia. Nor 
was it confined to that embittered rivalry outside Europe 
during the last twenty years of the century which twice 
at least—in Nigeria and on the White Nile—would 
undoubtedly have resulted in war had not France bowed 
before the fact of our overwhelming naval superiority. 
The anti-French policy in the Algerian question, when 
Wellington and Lord Aberdeen more than once threatened 
the French Government with war, is now forgotten in this 
country; it had neither been forgotten nor forgiven by 
many Frenchmen fifteen years ago. And even in purely 
European affairs, the two occasions on which, in the reigns 
of Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon, the two nations 
acted together were soon followed by periods of suspicion 
and hostility. 
Mr. Gooch’s contribution is an admirable essay upon 


the circumstances connected with the break with the 
traditions of British policy in the first fourteen years of 
the twentieth century. Nearly every page deals necessarily 
with subjects of acute controversy to-day; Mr. Gooch 
does not hesitate to express his own opinion when he has 
one, and yet the essay is, in so far as that is possible, 
scrupulously fair and impartial. The main points upon 
which the diplomatic history of the last fourteen years 
turns are these: The character and form of the entente 
with France and the entente with Russia, the policy of 
the Morocco affair, the policy of the Persian affair, and 
the negotiations with Germany with a view to some under- 
standing. Mr. Gooch, at the end of his essay, expresses 
the opinion, with which few will disagree, that the verdict 
of posterity will be that British policy during this period 
was “ free from the slightest desire for territorial aggrandise- 
ment, and that the dearest wish of the British people was 
to maintain peace and promote goodwill among the nations 
of the earth.” As to the “intrinsic merits, the technical 
skill, the foresight, and the success’ of our policy, he is 
clearly far more doubtful. His attitude towards such a 
crucial question as the handling of the Morocco question 
brings this out with great clearness. The crux of the 
Morocco question is the intention behind the secret clauses. 
Mr. Gooch points out the two interpretations which have 
been placed on these clauses. Mr. Morel and those who 
attack the policy contend that they “ embodied the real 
ambitions of their author”; Prof. Gilbert Murray and 
those who defend our policy maintain “ that it was reason- 
able for the contracting parties to make alternative 
arrangements in the not improbable event of Morocco 
collapsing from internal weakness.” “Our moral judg- 
ment,”’ is Mr. Gooch’s comment, “ of the whole transaction 
will depend on which interpretation we adopt. If the 
public treaty was a mere blind, no condemnation of 
Delcassé’s policy can be too severe. If the intention to 
respect the political status of Morocco was sincere, we 
may confine ourselves to an emphatic disapproval of a 
transaction which lent itself so readily to misinterpretation.”’ 
He adds that, as a matter of fact, Delcassé’s handling of 
the Morocco problem has found few whole-hearted champions 
except André Mévil; it has been severely criticised by 
men like Jaurés and M. Ribot. 


A FORGOTTEN UTOPIA 


Christianopolis: An Ideal State of the Seventeenth Century. 
Translated from the Latin of Johann Valintin Andreae, 
with an historical introduction by Fetrx Emi HE tp, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of German in Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. Oxford University Press. 
5s. net. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century there was born 
in Germany one Johann Valintin Andreae. At the age of 
fifteen he was admitted to the University of Tiibingen, where , 
says his editor, he “ perfected himself”’ in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, Spanish, Italian and English. He also read 
widely in contemporary history and literature; not the 
least of his interests was the study of mathematics. It is 
not surprising that a youth of such attainments should have 
won successively the positions of Diakonus in Vaihingen, 
Dekan and Spezialsuperintendent in Calw, Hofprediger and 
Consistorial-Rat in Stuttgart. In the midst of the duties 
incumbent upon so important an official, Andreae yet found 
time for certain Schriften, mostly in Latin, one of which is 
here translated and edited. We deplore the absence, in 
Professor Held’s scholarly introduction, of more persona] 
detail; the lives of seventeenth-century men of learning 
sometimes reveal very entertaining unconventionalities, but 
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perhaps in Andreae’s case such detail is missing. Dr. Held is 
chiefly concerned with the mutual influence of Andreae’s 
and other Utopias ; he is naturally concerned to show that 
his author experienced the minimum and exerted the 
maximum. He makes out, indeed, a very good case; and 
we are quite ready to believe that he confutes all preceding 
commentators, W. Hossbach, von Mohl, Guhrauer, Sigwart, 
Huellermann, Gléckler, Gussmann, Voigt, Prys, Brugel and 
C. Voigt. In the course of tracing the labyrinths of possible 
acquaintanceships which may have connected Andreac with 
Bacon, More, and Gott (the author of Nova Solyma), Dr. 
Held turns the bones of many humanists. Their very names 
are delightful! How might Bacon have known of Andreae ? 
First, Bacon corresponded with Sir Henry Wotton. Sir 
Henry was much abroad, and knew German so well as to be 
always mistaken for a German in Vienna. Second, Andreae 
visited Geneva, and Isaac Casaubon lived in Geneva ; 
Casaubon knew the Wottons and corresponded with Bacon. 
Third, Andreae entered Tiibingen in the same year as Georg 
Weckerlin, who became Milton’s secretary ; and Weckerlin 
dedicated a poem to “dem Engelischen Ritter, Heinrich 
Wotton,” the Wotton who knew Casaubon and corresponded 
with Bacon. And Weckerlin was a friend of Benjamin von 
Buwinckhausen, Stadthalter of Alengon ; Andreae conducted 
von Buwinckhausen’s funeral services. Lastly, there is Sir 
Toby Matthew, who, having espoused the Catholic faith, lived 
mostly out of England, travelled in Germany as well as 
France and Italy, and wrote constantly to Bacon, keeping 
him informed of literary and scientific affairs. All this is a 
little confusing, but introduces us to several worthies whom 
we should be glad to look up at the British Museum, and 
Dr. Held convinces us that 

it would seem almost impossible that Bacon should not have heard 

of Andreae’s works through one or the other of thei mutual 

acquaintances, 
though it is not proved that any one of these men actually 
did know Andreae. 

There is certainly a strong generic resemblance between 
all the ideal states of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and it seems quite likely that Christianopolis is a link 
and not merely an offshoot ; also it is possible that 

the principles of a general reformation in education and the plan of a 

* college’ as outlined in the Christianopolis and other works or 


Andreae, were an important factor through J. A. Comenius, Samuel] 
Hartlib, John Dury, and their associates, in the founding of the 


Royal Society of London. 


As for the merits of the work itself, it must be confessed that 
this is less entertaining than Professor Held’s learned intro- 
duction. The beginning is similar to that of the New 
Atlantis. The author takes ship on the vessel “* Phantasy,” 
and is wrecked on the island Caphar Salama. He is the sole 
survivor. While he is drying his undershirt he is accosted 
by a watchman, who volunteers kindly to lead him to the 
happy city, at the sight of which in the distance the traveller 
is wonderstruck, and exclaims :— 

I shall evade neither the bath, the razor, nor the brush, that, being 
washed, scraped, and cleansed, I may be admitted to the pure abodes 
of truth and goodness. 

The aspect of the city, as seen in the plan and view which 
form Andreae’s frontispiece, is sufficiently pleasing ; for it 
consists of a perfect square, with spatulate turrets at the 
corners. In the exact centre is a high tower, not unlike 
that of the Y.M.C.A. in Tottenham Court Road, designated 
as the Templum cum Prytaneo ; in a small square around it 
is the College ; a larger square outside this is the Botanic 
Garden; surrounding this in turn are the Allotments 


(Hortuli Civium); and in successive squares the dwellings, 
mills and shops of the four hundred householders. 

The method of Andreae’s chapters, which are short, varies 
He begins with exact description, enumeration 


but little. 


and measurement, and ends with a moral reflection. We 
turn to a chapter on “ The Drug Supply House,” expecting 
a prototype of Boots’s. The chapter begins :— 


Outside the gate now, stands the pharmacy, and no place in the 
world has a more carefully selected collection. 


But by the end of the page Andreae has not told us how the 
citizens are supplied with drugs ; he has got on to saying :— 
There is more vexation and irksome labour in the foolishness with 


which men wear out their powers, than in those things which can 
raise them aloft and admit them to a contemplation of our earth. 


For the rest, Andreae is a strong Lutheran and in most 
matters inclined to conservatism, often with a good deal of 
reason. We learn that in the perfect city “the married 
women make use of the knowledge which they acquired 
while in college,” and that “ it is a rare thing among them, 
and not at all considered a manly act, for the husband to beat 
his wife.”” But what perhaps attracts our attention most in 
a Utopia is the political organisation, and here Andreae 
(German though he was) has foreshadowed one of the most 
modern of our instruments of government. His chapter is 
entitled “ The Triumvirate.” 

The triumvirate is the safest form of government, when it admits 
only the best in the state and those most experienced in public affairs, 
since one must work up through all steps of virtue to it. Each one 
of the leaders does his own duty, yet not without the knowledge of 
the others ; all consult together in matters that concern the safety 
of the state. Each has a senate, but on fixed days they all meet 
together that decision in the most important matters may be reached 
with common consent. 


This is a very out-of-the-way book and well worth reading. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Industrial Research in the United States of America. By 
A. P. M. Fiemine, M.I.E.E. H.M. Stationery Office. 
Is. net. 


The publication, by the Stationery Office itself, of 
** Number One ”’ of a series of monographs by the Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research merits more 
than perfunctory notice. This handsomely got up and 
elaborately illustrated report by an officer of the British 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company brings 
vividly before us the extent to which the leading manu- 
facturing concerns in America provide their own industrial 
research, They maintain (like the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany or the Pennsylvania Railroad Company) huge physical 
and chemical laboratories, conduct (like the Westinghouse 


and many other electric plant companies) extended 
investigations into developments of electrical science, 
organise (like the National Cash Register Company 


and various motor-car works) systems of mechanically 
testing every one of the tens of thousands of machines 
that they turn out in a way that is in itself a continuous 
scientific experiment in the actual working of their innumer- 
able parts, and courageously take on their pay-rolls literally 
thousands of highly trained scientists for work that can- 
not be debited to any particular part of the output. 
Mr. Fleming also describes what some of the American 
Universities, the various Federal institutes at Washington, 
and many commercial laboratories are doing for research 
with a lavishness of endowment which this country has 
shown hitherto only with regard to hospitals and the 
conversion of the heathen. But the lesson that he is most 
concerned to drive home is that the governors and directors 
of our great commercial enterprises, from soap and chemicals 
up to steel and shipbuilding, not forgetting also the railways 
and the distributors, must be prepared to shoulder their 
éwn burdens in the way of industrial research, and not 
expect it all to be done for them by the Universities, the 
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scientists in their societies, and the State Departments. 
In America there are manufacturing concerns which are 
regularly spending £100,000 a year in scientific research, 
not yielding directly any additional profit. One concern 
is devoting in this way “ approximately 0°7 per cent. of the 
company’s annual profits.” What large British commercial 
enterprise is foregoing more than one-half per cent. from 
the dividends that its shareholders or partners are annually 
dividing, in order to carry on scientific research? The 
American firms, like those of Germany, are not in business 
“ for their health,”’ or even for the advancement of scierice. 
They are convinced that this apparently disinterested 
cultivation of research in the application of science to 
industry has paid them in the past, in solid cash, and will 
continue to do so in the future. We suggest to British 
‘“‘ controlled establishments ” that now is the time to start 
research laboratories—the Minister of Munitions will 
probably allow the cost as a deduction from what would 
otherwise be paid in Excess Profits Tax, and the Inland 
Revenue Department will hardly refuse to allow it as a 
deduction from Super Tax ! 

Another lesson is the imperative need for turning out, 
after the war, an enormously increased number of scientific- 
ally trained researchers. This, and not industrial research 
itself, is the task of our Universities, notably those which 
are not situated on the Isis or the Cam. But these 
Universities are at present as starved in money as in men. 
If Mr. Fisher would only induce the Cabinet to sanction 
the establishment, concurrently with demobilisation, of, say, 
a hundred National Scholarships a year at each of these 
Universities, awarded by open competition and tenable 
for three years at £150 a year—conditionakon the associated 
manufacturers of the nation (a chance for Mr. Dudley 
Docker’s new Federation of British Industries !) promising 
to create in their own concerns within three years 5,000 
industrial research posts beginning at £250 a year salary— 
the nation might face the future commercial rivalry with 
some equanimity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Casual Labour at the Docks. By H.A.Mess. Bell. 2s. net. 
Expenditure and Waste : A Study in War-time. By V. pe VEssELITSky. 
Bell. 2s. net. 

These two compact bits of personal investigation—part of the stream 
of organised research that we owe to the London School of Economics— 
deal, really, with different sides of the same problem, and of one to 
which the attention of the Minister of Reconstruction needs to be 
directed. Mr. Mess describes once more the discreditable pande- 
monium of employment at the docks and wharves of the Port of London ; 
showing, incidentally, that there has been hardly any genuine im- 
provement in the system of employment since it was described thirty 
years ago. Miss de Vesselitsky gives an extremely instructive account 
of the“ family budgets ’” during the rise of prices of a number of East- 
end households—very largely those of the casual labourers who are 
produced by the system of employment at the docks that Lord Devon- 
port has, so far, in spite of an explicit section in the Port of London 
Act, refused to allow to be changed. The question for Dr. Addison 
is, can he possibly “ reconstruct” society along the banks of the 
Thames—and the same might be said of the Mersey—without con- 
verting the casual docker into as regularly employed (and therefore as 
respectable) a citizen as the railway porter ? 


Millinery as a Trade for Women. By Lorinpa Perry. Longmans. 
6s. net. 

Dressmaking as a Trade for Women in Massachusetts. By May 
ALLINSON. Government Printing Office, Washington. (Bulletin 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, No. 193.) 

Wages in the Millinery Trade. By Mary Van Kieecx. Factory 
Investigating Commission of New York State. 

We commend these useful little monographs to all students of 
women’s industrial employment. The first is the product of the 
“ Department of Research ” of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, Boston, forming No. 5 of a well-turned-out series relating 
to various branches of the problem of women in industry. These 
are too little known in this country. The other two are official reports 
of detailed investigations. Miss Allinson’s contains an extensive 
bibliography of printed matter dealing with women in the clothing 














Collins’ First Autumn List 


Messrs. COLLINS have poms in announcing that they 
will begin their Autumn Publishing Season on September 6th 
with two novels by the late Mr. Henry James :— 


THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 Vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with 
two Photogravures. 12s. net. 

The novels are unfinished, but printed with each is a sketch 
outlining the complete story. These sketches are of unique 
literary interest since they disclose the methods of work of one 
of the greatest masters of his craft. Henry James wrote 
similar sketches for all his novels, but the sketches for ‘‘ The 
Ivory Tower "’ and ‘‘ The Sense of the Past ’’ alone survive, 
and none has heretofore been published. In one of his stories 
Henry James has described the manner of these sketches 
“a great, gossiping, eloquent letter—the overflow into talk of 
an artist’s amorous plan.” 


READY SHORTLY. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great Novel of the War : 


* MISSING.’ 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 








A New Book by Mr. J. D. Beresford and Mr. Kenneth 
Richmond which will arouse much discussion : 


W. E. FORD; a Biography. 


By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 6s. net. 





Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s new Novel of the East : 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “‘ Said the 
Fisherman.’’ Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A brilliant impression of the East African Campaign by a 
novelist who was with General Smuts’ Army as 
Medical Officer of the 2nd Rhodesian Regiment : 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 
By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 
8vo, with Map, and 30 Illustrations taken on the spot 
by the Author. 6s. net. 





"0 BE FOLLOWED BY 

THE MIDDLE YEARS (Autobiographical). 
By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with Photo- 
gravure. 5s. net. 


THE GULF. 
A Novel. By HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of “ The 
Machine.”” Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE LOVING HISTORY OF PERIDORE 
AND PARAVAIL, 
A Romantic Tale in Verse. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SENLIS. 
A Dramatic Episode of the Great War. By CICELY 
HAMILTON, Author of “‘ Diana of Dobsons.”’ Extra 
Crown 8vo. With 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 








FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 


A genuine human document of extraordinary interest. 
By JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


TURGENEV. 


A Study of the great Russian novelist. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 











AN AUTUMN SOWING. 
By E. F. BENSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 








LONDON: 48 PALL MALL, 8.W. 1 


W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD. 
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trade. All three studies reinforce the now orthodox conclusions as 
to the evils of long hours, overtime, seasonal employment, unregulated 
piecework, and individual bargaining ; they all point to the need for 
Collective Bargaining and the legal enforcement of a National Minimum. 


THE CITY 


USSIAN developments and the atrocious weather 
R have both tended to depress markets, and the 
Russian exchange has broken rather badly to 

252 roubles per £10, as compared with 95 before the war. 
The sales of British Treasury Bills for last week showed 
a falling off, being £42,007,000 as compared with £57,364,000 
in the preceding week, but Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co. 
are now issuing in New York $15,000,000 of ninety-day 
Treasury Bills. It is understood that daily sales of these 
bills are to be made there—the total thus far arranged for 
being $150,000,000. The first lot of bills were sold at a 
price at which they return 5} per cent. Short-dated borrow- 
ing abroad is a bit of a nuisance, as bills are continually 
falling due; still, it enables payments to be made for 
supplies, and Germany, no doubt, would be pleased if it 
could obtain both supplies and loans. Activity centres 
round some industrial shares—Nobel Dynamite having 
been a prominent feature this week, with a rise of 5s. to 74s. 
The hints given here recently as to Dunlop Rubber securities 
have been justified by the event. The end of the develop- 
ments contemplated in connection with this company 
has not yet been reached, and “* people in the know ” look 
for a further sharp rise in the shares—now about 84s. 

% aK * 

The position of tea-producing companies is interesting. 
Freights have severely handicapped some of them, but 
prices have been very satisfactory. Although suffering 
more than India from the rise in freights, Ceylon producers 
have been more fortunate in getting their produce away, 
and in India stocks are accumulating, which is bad, for 
tea does not keep like other commodities. The consumption 
of tea is increasing fast throughout the world, and although 
the immediate outlook is not particularly good, prospects 
for some years after the war seem very bright for this 
industry. Plantations producing both tea and rubber 
are, however, much more happily situated, and shares worth 
purchasing in this division for capital appreciation—apart 
from dividends—are Yatiyantota (Ceylon) Tea, at about 


45s.; Rubber Plantations Investment Trust (a great 
tea producer), at about 28s. 6d.; and Nirmala (Java), 
at about 22s. * * * 


Any return showing foreign holdings of American 
securities is interesting, as it indicates the extent to which 
European holdings have been reduced by sales to American 
investors. The United States Steel Corporation has issued 
a return of this nature, which shows that whereas at the 
end of March, 1914, 1,285,600 (or over 25 per cent.) of the 
Common Shares and 312,300 (or nearly 9 per cent.) of the 
Preferred Shares were owned abroad, at June 80th these 
totals had fallen to 481,300 (or less than 10 per cent.) 
Common and 142,200 (or less than 4 per cent.) of the 
Preferred Shares. Since the war, British holdings have 
been reduced from 982,500 to 215,900, French from 108,900 
to 56,300, and Dutch from 386,200 to 254,500. The Dutch 
are now, therefore, the largest foreign stockholders in the 
great American steel trust. Expressed in another way, 
stocks of this concern of the par value of £20,000,000 
sterling have been re-sold from Europe to America since 
the outbreak of war. 

* * * 

The iron and steel industry in the United States seems 
assured of many good years. According to an American 
trade paper, officials of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
have made a survey of the situation throughout the world, 
and state that it would take five years to bring the locomotive 
equipment of the railways of the world up to normal—f all 
the existing locomotive plant is worked to its full capacity. 
There is a shortage of locomotives in America, and dens 
still more so throughout Europe. Another American paper, 


the Outlook, recently published the following table showing 
how profits had risen between 1914 and 1916 as a result 


of war orders : 1914. 1916. 
£ £ 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 5,013 633,004 
American Brass Co. .. 290,069 .. 2,198,334 
American Locomotive Co. 415,225 —_ 2,153,885 
Baldwin Locomotive Co. ~~ 70,046 1,196,508 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation .. + 1,118,004 8,718,793 
Du Pont (E. I.), De Nemours and Co. 966,354 16,402,604 
New York Air Brake Co. e« e* 128,209 1,622,992 
Niles Bement-Bond Co. - ° 7,187 1,018,052 
United States Steel Corporation 4,699,353 54,306,346 
General Motors Co. ee ee 1,449,946 5,757,912 


The comparison is still more startling in the case of those 
companies which in 1914 made a loss, e.g. : 


1914. 1916. 
£ £ 
Deficit. Profit. 
American Steel Foundries 46,296 683,611 
Lackawana Steel Co. .. ss 330,489 2,443,647 
American Writing Paper Co. .. 21,662 504,876 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 181,193 440,234 
Pierce Oil Corporation .. ° 20,312 278,754 
* * * 


One of the epidemics that will come in the train of the 
war will be that of currency cranks. Already there are dire 
symptoms of the disease, which assumes many forms, 
the more annoying in that any one of them may quite 
conceivably be right and sound in itself. The Petit Parisien, 
which used to enjoy the largest circulation of any daily 
paper in France—and may do so still, for all I know—has 
been booming a scheme by a well-known French industrialist, 
M. André Citroén, whereby the financial problems of the 
war, which to most people seem overwhelming, are to 
be solved. There is to be an international “ Bank of 
Nations,” which is to issue paper money, the use of which 
is to be compujgory throughout the countries of all the 
belligerents. T money, to be known as “ Simplex,” 
is to be based on the credit of all the belligerent nations ; 
it might be decided to attach to it a value in terms of gold, 
say, 3 Simplex = 1 gramme of gold, which would make the 
Simplex approach the franc in gold value. The total 
amount of Simplex to be issued is to be determined by the 
amount allocated to each nation, and this is to be based 
on the sacrifices made by each, according to the total 
expenditures, the rebuilding and reconstruction that have 
to take place, and the amount required for pensions to 
widows, orphans, and the incapacitated. From the amount 
to be allocated to the vanquished will be deducted sums 
equivalent to the indemnities they have to pay. Thus 
France will receive, say, 225 milliards of Simplex, whilst 
Germany will get only 100 or 150 milliards. Even the 
defeated party, says the author of the scheme, must be 
allocated a certain amount of Simplex so as to be able 
to place his financial system in a state of equilibrium. 
The total Simplex currency to be issued by the Bank of 
Nations will be about 1,200 milliards (a milliard, as every 
schoolboy does not know, is 1,000,000,000), to be divided 
among the belligerents. The belligerent Governments 
will then call in all their war loans, exchequer bonds, ete., 
paying them off in the new currency, and will thereby 
save the heavy interest charges which will otherwise crush 
the respective populations. All war debts will, therefore, 
be extinguished. As the holders of the new Simplex inter- 
national currency will have been deprived of the income 
they were receiving from their War Loans they will wish 
to invest their money immediately. This they can do 
by purchasing existing stocks and shares, which will drive 
up the prices and reduce the yield, they can invest in the 
new industries that will spring up and require much capital, 
and they can invest in big companies having conces- 
sions from the State to develop the country, the State 
receiving a share of the profits. And then, I suppose, 
having cleared away all the war debts in this delightfully 
simple manner we can start all over again! The significant 
thing about all this is not the scheme itself, but the fact 
that a Paris paper, corresponding in importance to our 
own Daily Mail, should give pride of place, with gigantic 
headlines, portraits, etc., to a scheme of this nature. 

Emit Davies. 
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THREE FINE NOVELS 


Mr. GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL 


BEYOND 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 6s. net 
By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of “ Maurice Guest” 


THE FORTUNES OF 
RICHARD MAHONY 


Just Ready 6s. net 
By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


SECRET BREAD és. net 


“A big novel, standing head and shoulders above the ruck.” 
—New Statesman. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. | 



































| Every Thursday. 6d. net. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 


Leading Articles in this week’s Number : 


STOCKHOLM 

SPAIN AND RUSSIA: A PARALLEL 
THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 

THE NEW RISORGIMENTO 


Of all bookstalls, or direct from 
ConsTABLE & Co., Ltd., 10 Orange Street, W.C. 2. 








WELFARE WORK IN FACTORIES. 


‘THE HOME OFFICE is now pressing employers to intro- 
duce various forms of ‘‘ Welfare Work,”’ for the health and comfort 
of their operatives; and 600 salaried Welfare Supervisors, mostly 
women, have already been appointed. 

Enquirers at The Fabian Bookshop can be supplied with particulars 
of the latest and most authoritative publications on any subject, 
and any book in print by whomsoever published will be sent by post 
or rail on receipt of remittance. The undermentioned books are 
recommended to those interested in ‘‘ Welfare Work "’:— 


WELFARE WORK. By E. Dorornea Provup. Price 7s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). 

EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION. By EpwarpD 
CADBURY. Price 5s. net (postage 6d.). 

THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. By 
SIDNEY WEBB. Price 1s. (postage 1d.). 

REPORT UPON THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF WEL- 
FARE SUPERVISORS IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 
Price 3d. (postage 4$d.). 

25 Torn, STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer 
sity; length of course, three years. Also One Year Courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for these holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Managemert. Fees 
30 guineas per annum. Special One Year Course for Factory Welfare Supervisors ; 
fees 18 guineas perannum. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in con- 
nection with these Courses. 

Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. All Courses 








Cc 





in October. Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 

















Brilliant and Challenging. 


HOW TO LENGTHEN 
OUR EARS * 53" 


whether 
Learning from Books does not Lengthen 
the Ears rather than the Understanding. 


By Viscount Harberton. 


Ears of Thought—Ears of History—Ears of Science— 
Ears of Government—Ears of Mars—Doctors’ Ears— 
Literary Ears—Lawyers’ Ears—Macaulay’s Ears— 
Attic Ears—Divine Ears, etc,, etc. 


Cloth 5/- net. 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., ~ 
3 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. iN 
- 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES. 


The Council invites applications for the appointment as Organiser of Women's 
Technical Classes, whose chief duties will be to inspect and organise technical 
classes for women (including u holstery, photography, hairdressing, laundry-work, 
ladies’ tailoring, and dressmaking in evening institutes, girls’ clubs, polytechnics and 
trade schools. The salary will be £300 a year, rising by annual increments of £20 to a 
maximum salary of £400 a year. 

._ Applicants must have had considerable experience in the investigation of women's 
industries. 

an person appointed will be required to give her whole time to the duties of her 
> and will ia other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the 

uuncil $ service, particulars of which are given in the form of application. 
oat Balications should be made on the official form, to be obtained from the Education 
- cer (C.1,), London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2, 
o whom they must be returned not later than 11a.m.on Saturday, 29th September, 1917. 
_——o by copies of not more than three recent testimonials. 
ndidates applying through the post for the form of application sh 

a stamped and addressed envelope. an ne See 





James Birp, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

















BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A systematic Course of Instruction in Mopern Inpustriat History, Sociat Eco- 
nomics and Sociat Eruics has been arranged in connection with the Charity Organization 
Society's Scheme of Training in Social Work. 

The Opening Lecture will be delivered on Friday, October Sth, atl0a.m. A part-time 
Course for Voluntary Workers has also been arranged. 

For further particulars apply to the Principac. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Diploma Courses of the School have been revised to meet the present demand 
for training for social workers, including welfare work in factories. A Special Course 
for voluntary workers and others, extending over a longer period, has been arranged. 
Full particulars may be on application in writing to the Direcror or Sruptes, 
56 Bedford Street, N. Liverpool. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
TRAINING IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 


A nine months’ course of training in ‘* Welfare Supervision in Factories,"’ consisting 

of lectures and practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the Prospectus 

further information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on appli- 
cation to W. M. Gipsons, Registrar. 








EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


RAINING Scheme and Lecture Centre for Teachers and Social 
Workers. Preparation of teachers for pioneer and experimental work in schools. 
Special courses for experienced teachers. Training of social workers for the 

educational work connected with clubs and other adult associations. Hon. Dean: Mrs. 
Macxenziz, M.A. Tutor: Miss MarGaret Fropsuaw, B. 


TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
SCIENCE, = emeeeell MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES; 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


ScHOOLs oF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
BREWING, 


METALLURGY, 
DENTISTRY, 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medieal School Courses of Instruction are arrapged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

Syllabuses with fall information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees. 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent on 
application to the SECRETARY OF THE Univensrrr. 


—————————— 


UNIVERSITY. 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES OCTOBER l. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 








LEEDS 








HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
cee. —Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublid'c Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College, A residential College provid- 
ing a year's professional training for teachers. The Course includes i 
tion for the Cambridge Teachers" Certificate ( eory and Prection) and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in socns 
Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge 
The New Term begins September 22nd. Fees 75 qc ineas and 65 guineas. 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may bridge. on application to the Principa, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambri ge 


VESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of Landon), — Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Siadentns are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Dip in 
Theology. Fees—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas a year. A 
certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50. year are off for competition at 
an examination held annually in May. Next Session begins October 3rd.—For ene 
and further particulars appl¥ to the Principat, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. 

Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan Fund, 
apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 





Fst LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. Untverstry Courses in Arts, Science, and Encineerinc for Men 


and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar, post free from REGISTRAR. 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (University of London). 
PILCHER RESEARCH LABORATORY.—Applications are invited for a 
limited number of places in the Pilcher Research Laboratory attached to Bedford 

College for Women. Places are available for post-graduate work in Science or in Arts, 
preference being given to research in Science, and, at the present time, to any investigation 
connected with the War. Applicants must state their qualifications, the nature of the 
research, and the period for which application is made. Further a may be 
obtained from the Principat, Bedford a beomdeand s Park, N.W 


SCHOOLS. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 














THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL will be opened as an 

experiment to offera Sose-sines MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

Open-air Classes, to include Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appre- 
ciation, Acting, Singing, pave Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine 
Laundry, Handicrafts. The ool opens September 20th. Apply for Prospectus to 
Miss K. Manvitve, Leinster House, 2 Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 








7 ESSENDON GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SKEGNESS, Linestachive. 


HEALTHY, BracinG Position. 
Higher Examinations; Swedish Gymnastics, Eurhythmics, 
Games, Sea-bathing. 
Term opens 20th September. 
Apply for prospectus to Miss Pacan, M.A., 1. or to Miss ELper, 
Secretary, 1 Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W,C. 2 


Fully qualified Staff. 





(= CITY THEOSOPHICAL SCHOOL she ipeeaeemen), 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 

Well-equipped modern building, situated on the Garden City Estate, 34 miles from 

London and standing 300 ft. above sea-level. 
(Non-Sectarian.) 
HanpicraFts. Darcroze Evruytumics. YoORKE-TROTTER Music. 
Games A SPECIALITY. VEGETARIAN Diet. 
Next term opens 17th September. 
Apply to Principal, Dr. ARMsTRONG SMITH. 


COURSE OF SIX LECTURES 

to be given at King’s Hall, King Street, 

Covent Garden, on F ridays at 8.30 p.m., 

beginning 26th October, 1917, by Mr. Bernard 

Shaw, Sir H. H. Johnston, Mr. Graham Wallas 
and Mr. Sidney Webb. 


26 Oct. THE BRITANNIC ALLIANCE AND ITS 
CONSTITUENT FEDERATIONS. 
Lecturer: Mr. SIpNEY WEBB. 
2Nov. THE COLOURED RACES AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 
Lecturer: Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
g Nov. HEREDITY AND DEMOCRACY. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
16Nov. THE NEW INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
Lecturer: Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 
23 Nov. THE PASSING OF NATIONALITY. 
Lecturer: Mr. GRAHAM WALLAS. 
30 Nov. THE RECONCILIATION OF UNIFOR- 


MITY WITH DIVERSITY. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course or for each lecture 
separately. The price of tickets will be, for numbered and reserved 
stalls, one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single 
lecture ; for back and gallery seats (numbered), half-a-guinea for the 
course, or half-a-crown for a single lecture. There will be a few 
unnumbered seats, price five shillings for the course, or one shilling 
for a single lecture. 

ApP plications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 





KING'S COLLEGE (tsxbox's) HOSPITAL 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING. 


1916. 
Out-Patient Attendances. 


106,000 





In-Patients. 
5,848 SOLDIERS. 
2,498 CIVILIANS. 











HELP US TO CARRY ON. £15,000 a year required. 


Contributions, _— or small, should be sent to the Hon. Treas., 
King’s College Hospital, ‘Denmark Hill, London, S.E, 5. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yearly subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, | 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. | 
All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page. Educational Announce- 
ments and Municipal Appointments, Eightpence 
per line (12 lines per inch). Situations Vacant and 
Wanted, Articles for Sale, Sixpence per line. 





Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “THE NEw SratEsman,’’ 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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